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ITHOGRAPHY.—WANTED, a 
Clever WRITER. He will be required to act as 
Traveller occasionally, and must therefore be a person of 
good address and business habits. 
Address, Woopiey’s County Lithographic and General 
Printing Offices, Taunton. 





Amusements. 
HE LAST THREE WEEKS of 


PARIS at the COLOSSEUM.—This extraordinary 
Panorama can only be exhibited for three weeks longer, in 
consequence of the arrangements necessary for the produc- 
tion of a new grand and original Painting, which has been 
some months in preparation. Open daily, with the other 
exhibitions, from half-past Ten till Five, and from Seven till 
half-past Ten. Music from Two till Five, and during the 
Evening. Admission 2s.; Children and Schools, Half-price. 
N.B.—The Stalactite Caverns are a separate charge of 
6d. each person. 

CyctoraMaA, Albany-street. Admission ls. A Grand 
Moving Panorama of Lisbon and the Earthquake is exhibited 
daily at Two, half-past Three, half-past Seven, and Nine, 
illustrated by appropriate music on the new grand Apolloni- 
con. Children and Schools Half-price. 





Bduration. 


COWLEY SCHOOL, NEAR OXFORD. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 

all the VACANCIES in this Establishment are 

FILLED UP for the present Quarter; and also for the 
Quarter commencing Easter, 1851. 

Names can now be entered for Christmas next; or for 

Midsummer, 185}. 

* Mr. J. M. C. BENNETT, Head Master. 





Sales. 


Library of the late William Bromet, Esq., M.D. F.S.A., 
Bookcases, Engravings, Drawing Materials, &c. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 4, and following day, at one o’clock most 
punctually, the Library of the late WILLIAM BROMET, 
Esq., M.D. F.S.A., consisting of useful works in General 
Literature, Topographical and Antiquarian Books, many of 
which contain additional illustrations, &e. ; 

*,* Catalogues will be sent on application. 


Extensive and Valuable Collection of CHOICE EN i} 
INGS, from Paintings by Sir EDWIN LANDSE 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
on MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 4, and following 
Evening, at Six, the Entire Remaining Stock of Artists’ and 
other Choice PROOFS of some of the most exquisite pro- 
ductions of Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A, comprising 
*‘Laying Down the Law;” “Dignity and Impudence ;” 
“ Macaw, Love-Birds, &c.” the property of Her Majesty ; 
‘* Eos,” a favourite Greyhound of Prince Albert’s; “ High- 
land Shepherd’s Home :” “Lion Dog of Malta;” “ Roebuck 
and Rough Hounds;” “ Lady and Spaniels;” and Others, 
none of which have ever been sold under full publication 
price.—Purchasers in this sale will have an opportunity never 
before offered of procuring the splendid productions of this 
esteemed Master, at comparatively little cost. 
*,* Catalogues forwarded to Gentlemen sending their 
address. 





$ Periodicals. 


: Published this day, 
ry) ’ Nn 
(THE NORTH BRITISH 
No. XXVII.-—November. 
CONTENTS. 
- Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
- Philosophy of Language—Sir John Stoddart’s Uni- 
versal Grammar. 
. Life of Dr. Hengh. 
’. The Agricultural Crisis. 
’. The Reformed Church of France. 
‘I. Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography. 
- Italian Dictionaries, and the Language of Italv. 
. The English Universities. ; 
<. The British Association 
Science. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. 
and Co, 


REVIEW. 


for the Advancement of 


Y. London: HamILton, ADAMS, 
Dublin: J. McGuasHan, 





Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month. 
+ — 
, j ‘HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for 
November, contains :— 
1. Merivale’s Rome. Character and Career of Cesar. 
2. The Pulpit : its Defects and Capabilities, 
3. Wordsworth’s Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 
4. Germania : its Courts, Camps, and People. 
5. The Manufacture of Sugar. 
6. A Fable for Critics. 
7. Hivernick’s Introduction to the Pentateueh. 
8. Memorials of Theophilus Trinal. 
. The Present Position and Policy of Austria, &c. &c. 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo., price Is. cloth, 


Mr. MORELL, and the SOURCES of his 
INFORMATION: An Investigation of his “ Philosophy of 
Religion.” 

“*We much mistake if Mr. Morell will not be a much more 
modest, if not a wiser man, after reading these fatal stric- 
tures; fatal, we call them, to all his pretensions, either to 
scholarship or philosophical ability.”—Glasgow Examiner. 


Warp and Co., Paternoster-row. 





ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS FOR NOVEMBER. 

T= PEOPLE’S and HOWITT’S 
JOURNAL, containing upwards of Thirty Original 
Articles by Writers of Eminence; embellished with four 
large Engravings. Price 7d. 

“The contents both in prose and poetry, exhibit a com- 
bination of knowledge and entertainment which fully evince 
the pains which have been taken to sustain unimpaired, the 
high character of this popular periodical.”—Christian Times. 

CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, By 
ALBERT SMITH: (Part II.) Demy 8vo., with beautiful 
illustrations by LEECH. 

THE ADVENTURES of DON 
QUIXOTE (Part V.) embellished with about forty Engray- 
ings by TONY JOHANNOT. 

HEADS of the PEOPLE; or, 
TRAITS of the ENGLISH. Drawn by KENNY MEADOWS: 
(Part 17.) Price Sixpence. 

VALENTINE VOX, th NTRILO- 
QUIST. By HENRY COCKTON: (P: Price 
pence. 

London : Wittoveusy and Co., 22, War 


DLX- 


wick-lane. 


PBOOSEY’S FOREIGN MUSICAL 
LIBRARY.—NINE THOUSAND Duplicates, or Re- 
dundant COPIES of the most popular Foreign and English 
MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, Vocal and Instrumental, at 
half price, are contained in BOOSEY and Co.’s CATALOGUE, 
just published, price 1s.; postage free, ls. 6d., 

purchasers. 
Terms, also, of their Foreign and English Musical Library 

may be had, gratis, at 28, Holles-street. 








New Publications. 


THE DEVIL IN TURKEY. 

This day, in three large post 8vo. vols., price 12. 11s.6d. cloth, 

TMHE DEVIL IN TURKEY; or, 

Scenes in Constantinople. By STEFANOS XENOS. 
Translated from the Unpublished MS. 

London: Errincnam Witson, Publisher, Royal Exchange. 


Now ready, 8vo., cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., 
XLIMMERINGS in the DARK; or, 
Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time. By F. SOMNER 
MERRYWEATHER 
Also recently published, by the same Author, 8yo. cloth, 5s. 
BIBLIOMANIA;; or, the Love of Books 
in the Middle Ages. 
StmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. ls. 


I YMNS TRANSLATED from the 
‘ WELSH. By Mrs. PENDEREL LLEWELYN, 
Llangynwyd Vicarage. 


“These specimens (for as such the few now printed are 
sent forth) will afford an index to the religious tastes anc 
feelings of the Welsh, and may be found useful in those parts 


of Wales where the people are bilingual.” 
WrturaM Picxertne, 177, Piccadilly. 


POR- | 


returned to | 


| NIGHTS PICTORIAL SHAK- 

SPERE.—The NATIONAL EDITION. Published in 
Fortnightly Parts, price 1s. each, and Monthly Sections, price 
2s. 6d. each. 





*,* Each Fortnightly Part contains a complete Play, and 
is illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings; and each 
Monthly Section contains Two Plays, and a portion of ‘‘ THe 
BiocraPuy” and “THe Strupies;” already published in 
two volumes, price 7s. 6d. each. 


Part I., containing “Tue Two GeNTLEMEN OF VERONA,”’ 
was published Saturday, October the 12th. 

Part IL., “Tae Comepy or Errors,” 
tober the 26th. 


on Saturday, Oc- 


Part III., ‘* Love’s Lasour Lost,”’ will be published on 
Saturday, the 16th of November. 


London : CHartes Knieut, 90, Fleet-street, and sold by 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
K NIGHT’S CYCLOP/ZEDIA of the 


INDUSTRY of all NATIONS. Number I., price 2d. 





] ” NIGHT'S CYCLOPZEDIA of 
X LONDON. Number I., price 2d. 
The above will be published on Saturday, November 2, and 
continued weekly ; and in Parts, 9d., monthly. 
London: Caries Knicut, 90, Fleet-street, and sold by 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





DR. CUMMING’S SERMON BEFORE THE QUEEN. 
Fifth Thousand.—Now ready, price One Shilling, 
QALV ATION —-A Sermon preached in 
x the Parish Church of Crathic Balmoral, before her 
Majesty the Queen, on Sunday, September 22, 1850, by the 
| Rev. J. CUMMING, D.D., of the Scottish Chureh, Crown- 

court. 





| London : ArTHUR Han, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BARTLETT’S NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


G LEANINGS PICTORIAL and 
| u | ANTIQUARIAN on the OVERLAND ROUTE. By 
| the Author of “‘ Walks about Jerusalem,” ‘‘ Forty Days in 
| the Desert,” “The Nile Boat,” &c. 

This volume is illustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings 
| on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. Price 16s. cloth gilt. 

| London: A. Hatr, Virtue & Co., 25, Paternoster-row 
NEW WORK BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 

| 

| Illustrated by H. K. BROWNE, (Phiz.) On December | 
| Part I. (to appear in Monthly Parts), price 1ls., with Two 
Illustrations by Putz. 


I EWIS ARUNDEL; or, the RAIL- 
4 


ROAD of LIFE. By the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 





This Railroad, which is certain to succeed, because every 
; 1 


| one must make the journey nolens volens, is now about to be 


thrown open to the public. The Capital (contents and illus- 
| trations) to be divided at least into 20,000 shares, of ls. each. 
For further particulars apply to the work itself. 
Haut, Vintve & Co., 


London 25, Paternoster-row. 


MANUFACTURE OF SU 
In crown 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 

4 CULTIVATION of the SUGAR CANE and the 
MANUFACTURE of SUGAR. By THOMAS KERR, Planter, 
Antigua. 

Joun J. Griurrmn & Co., London. R. Grirrix & Co., Glasgow. 


| Now ready, third edition, with Frontispiece, in foolscap 8vo. 
elegantly bound, 3s. 
PROCRASTINATION ; or, the 

| Vicar’s Daughter: a Tale. “The third edition of a 
deeply interesting volume which should be read by every 


young lady throughout the kingdom. 


be 


| 


| London: Joun Snow, Patern 


D ceeiteticanansteeescene cea 
This day is pt 


} AGSTER’S NEW BLANK-PAGED 

| BIBLE, for Manuscript Critic 

| Registration of Sermons, &c.; an edition of the Scriptu 
elegantly printed upon writing . with the alt 
pages left blank, and neatly rule blue I 
Index, &e. In flexible Turkey morocco, plain, 458. ; cloth, 

| 258. 


tblished, 

isms, Reflections, Notes, 
pM 

d with 


Samvet BaGsTer and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
' 
| 
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Wey Publications. 
PNCYCLOPAZDIA METRO- 
4 POLITUM.—New Edition, crown $vo., cloth. 

The following Volumes are now ready :— 


I. COLERIDGE on METHOD. 


IT, Sik JOHN STODDART'S 
VERSAL GRAMMAR. 5s. cloth. 
III. ARCHBISHOP 

LOGIC. 3s. 
IV. ARCHBISHOP 
RHETORIC. 3s. 6d. 
V. HIND’S 
CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 


VI.SENIOR’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Price 2s. 
UNI- 
WHATELEY’S 
WHATELEY'S 


HISTORY of EARLY | 


VII. ARCHDEACON HALE’S HIS- 
TORY of the JEWS. 2s. 6d. 
VIII. COX’S SACRED 
BIOGRAPHY. 6s 
xX. Gin T. 
LITERATURE. 7s. 6d. 
X. PROFESSOR MAURICE’ 
and METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY, Ss, 
In a few days, 
Vol. XI. SIR JOHN STODDART’S 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


os. 


HISTORY and 
TALFOURD’S GREEK 


S MORAL 


Grirrtn and Co., London and Glasgow. 
DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street, London, will 
publish early in November, 


i\" ISS CORE NER’S HISTORY of 


GREECE; from : accept e d mode rn, English, and foreign 
authorities, such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, &c. 
&c.—Questions will be attached to each chapter, and the 


plan and style adopted which has met with so much success | 


in her History of Rome. 


The FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND 
that should be placed in the hands of a Child. By Miss 
CORNER. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges,—24 pages of plates. 
Suitable for a present. 

SILVER BLOSSOMS; to produce 
Golden Fruit: 8 pages of illustrations, 2s. 6d. fancy green 


cloth, gilt side, back and edges. By the Author of “ Spring 
Flowers and Summer Blossoms. 








” 


Also, by same Author, 
CHRISTMAS BERRIES; 


for the Young 
and Good: 8 pages of Illustrations. 





And on the Ist of November, 


JAPA and MAMMA’S EASY 
SONS in GEOGRAPHY With numerous [lustrations ; 
—price ls. paper cover, ls. 6d. clothh By ANNA MARIA 
SARGEANT; after the same style and manner as Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar. 


PLEASANT TALES for LITTLE 
PEOPLE. With above 80 Ih 2 


istrations; 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt 
1 1? 


( sides and 


LES- 


A SERIES of THIRTEEN NEW SIX- 


PENNY LARGE COLOURED PICTURE NURSERY 

BOOKS. same size and style as the Grandma and Grandpa’s 

Easys; entitled: —COUSIN HONEYCOMB’S 

RAILWAY ALPHABET, with 24 Railway Pictures 

ALPHABET OF TRADES, with upwards of 40 ) De scriptive | 
Pictures. 

NEW ROYAL A B C, and SPELLING BOOK ; with large 
letters, —26 pictures. 


MY AUNT’S BALI \ NEW ALPHABET; with 24 En. 
RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY 
NURSERY RIDDLES and PUZZLES; 
AMUSING PENCE TABLE; with 23 Engravings. 
MULTIPLICATION; 
SUBTRACTION 
DIVISION; 


; with 26 Engravings. 
with 30 Engravings. 
with 20 Engravings. 
; with 23 Engravings. 
with 23 Engravings. 








STORY OF LITTLE JOEY; with 10 Engravings 
rALES ABOUT THE SEASONS AND MONTHS OF THE 
YEAR; with 8 Engravings 
THE PRINCE and his THREE GIFTS; with 8 Engravings. 
ERIES OF THIRTEEN SCRIPTU- 
R INTS 12s. the set coloured. A li 1 application 
London: Tuomas Dean and Son, iahaiedinainet: 


y order, of all Booksellers 


MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL 
FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES. 
This day is published, Vol. L., price 10s. 6d. 
IVES of the QUEENS of SCOT- 
_4 LAND, and ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with | 


| the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By AGNES STRICK- 
| LAND, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 

This Series will be comprised in Six Volumes post 8vo., 
uniform in size with the “ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
embellished with Portraits and Engraved Title-pages. 





*.* Volume II. will be published early in 1851. 
WittraM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


I IFE OF DR. CHALMERS. 
i VOLUME SECOND, SIXTH THOUSAND. 











The second volume is more deeply interesting than the 
| first. Dr. Hanna has done his work in a manner as able as 
it is honest ; as striking as it is conscientious. He has given 
us a full-length picture of the living Chalmers, and has not 
burdened his canvass with useless accessories, or in any way 
obtruded himself.”’—Aflas. 

‘‘Every new chapter of the life of this true man and 
genuine Christian, tends to increase our love for him as Man, 
and our respect for him as Christian.”—Literary Gazette. 

oo aan £2. d. 
DR. CHALMERS’S LIFE. By Dr. HANNA, Vols. I. 
and Il. . si 0 
The Third Volume is in preparation. 


DR. CHALMERS’S WORKS. Edited by himself. 

25 Vols. on = 
DR. CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS, 9 Vols. 4 14. 6 
In separate portions. 

DAILY SCRIPTURE READINGS, 3 Vols. 1 6 
| SABBATH SCRIPTURE READINGS, 2 Vols. i 25 
| POSTHUMOUS SERMONS, 1 Vol. . eS ar 








| 


L 





In 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


UNIVERSAL FORMULARY ; 
containing the Methods of Preparing and Adminis- 
tering Officinal and other Medicines; the whole adapted to 
Physicians and Pharmaceutists. By R. E. GRIFFITH, M.D, 

“This is a very useful work, and a most complete com- 
| pendium on the subject of Materia Medica. It comprises, in 
addition to the Formularies of the United States Phar- 
macopcia, the most important derived from those of Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe, all written in our ver- 
nacular tongue, and with the quantities of their constituents 
given in ordinary language, and not indicated by technical 
signs. The introduction embraces Tables of Weights and 
Measures of Capacity, American and European. A Treatise 
on Specific Gravities of Substances, and modes for ascertain- 
ing them; a vocabulary of prescriptive or “ dog latin,” and 
valuable observations on the management of the sick room, 
and the administration of medicines. After the formulary 
of medicinal preparations, come directions how to prepare 
dietetic substances for the sick, lists of incompatible 
medicinal agents, and of doses of the principal medicines; a 
Comparative Table of Synonymesin the United States, London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin, Pharmacopeias, pharmaceutical 
directions, and a treatise on Baths, a chapter on Poisons, 
their tests and remedies, an index of Diseases, and the 
remedies chiefly employed in combating them, with a 
reference to the page where each formula is to be found (a 


| section very useful to the practitioner), a very copious general 


Index. We know of no work in our language, or in any 


| other, so comprehensive in all its details.” —From the Lancet, 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTES, 2 Vols. oe o} 


PRELECTIONS ON BUTLE os PALEY, HILL, &e. 

| 1 Vol e .010 ¢€ 
Published for vr ONSTABLE, by’ SUTHERLAND and Knox, 
} Edinburgh. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HE COMMERCIAL HAND-BOOK 
of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, being Practical Instruc- 
tions for the Determination of the Intrinsic or Commercial 
Value of Substances used in Manufactures, in Trades, and in 
the Arts. By A. NORMANDY, Author of “ Practical Intro- 
duction to Rose’s Chemistry,” and Editor of “ Rose’s Treatise 
of Chemical Analysis,” 
* We recommend this book to the careful perusal of every 
one. It is a work of a truly practical nature, and we have 
no doubt it will become speedily popular.” ~ Medical Times. 





articles treated of, may be obtained on application to the 
publishers. 


Also, illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Cuts, price 14s. cloth, 
the Third and greatly enlarged Edition of 


LECTURES on ELECTRICITY, com- 
prising Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, Magneto 
and Thirmo, Electricity and Electro-Physiology. By HENRY 
M. NOAD, Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital, 
ape of “Chemical Mé walpglalion and Analysis in the 
Knowledge,” &c. &e. ; 

GEORGE KNIGHT and Sons, Pestuntaie: London, and of all 
Booksellers. 


brary of Useful 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MUSICAL COM. 
POSITION.—COUNTERPOINT. 
Now ready, small 4to. 208pp., in cloth, price 14s., 


SECOND PART of G. W. 


the Principles and Practice of Contrapuntal Composition, 
according to the strict style of the Elder Masters, and as 
applied to the modern system of harmony. 








| Also to be had, price I4s., 
THE FIRST PART of the TREATISE, 

| with its key, uniform. This part, which contains every 

| thing essential to that kind of modern composition into 
which counterpoint does not eater, received, on its appear- 
ance, highly commendatory notices from the Morning Post, 
Morning Herald, Literary Gazette, 
Weekly Chronicle, Illustrated London News, Jerrold’s Paper 
( Weekly News), Sunday Times, Lady’s Newspaper, Art Union 
Journal, Weekly Dispatch, Birmingham Journal, Manchester 
Courier, Liverpool Journal, Albion, Dublin Evening Mail, 
Evening Packet, Freeman’s Journal, and other leading me- 
tropolitan and provincial journals. : 


London : Lone MAN, BRown, GagEN and LONGMANS. 


N= W 
es 


5 TAMP TABL ES.—An 


le of all the Existing Stamp Duties, 











Exempti e sheet for suspension in Offices. 
By WILLI aM HI GHE: s, "} Sq.» Recsiainrak Laver, author of 
“The Practice of Sales of Real Property,” mecise Pre- 
cedents in Modern Conveyancing, &c. Price 2s.; on paste- 
board 4s.; on roller, varnished, 5s 


A copy, stamped, transmitted free 
|} enclosing twenty-fou te 
| Office, 29, Essex-stree t, | Seed 


y Post, to any person 
e stamps to the Law Times 








i ie I} 
~ ROHNER’S TREATISE, containing an Exposition of | 30, Fgsex-street, 


| TION and GUARANTEE 


June | 


London: Tuomas DeELF, 49 Bow-lane, Cheapside, and all 
Booksellers. 





HE LAWYER’S LIBRARY.— 

. This series of works is designed to place THE EXISTING 

Law in the hands of the Lawyers, unincumbered with that 

which has been repealed or grown obsolete. It will consist 
of two parts :— 


THE PRACTICAL STATUTES, with 


Notes of the Cases decided upon them, classified according 


| to their subjects, being the body of the Law. 


*,* A prospectus of the work, with a list of nearly 400 | 





| 


Critic, Court Journal, | 





II. THE PRACTICE OF THE LAW. 
Among the earliest works that will appear in this series, 
are 

1. The PRACTICAL STATUTES of the SESSION of 
1850. By E. W. COX and W. PATERSON, Esqrs., 
sarristers-at-Law. 

2. The PRACTICE of MORTGAGES. By W. HUGHES, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

3. The STATUTES RELATING to the LAW of MAS- 
TER AND SERVANT. By C.J. B. HERTSLET, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

4. The PRACTICE of SALES of REAL PROPERTY, 
By W. HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

5. The CONSOLIDATION ACTS. By E. W. COX, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

A number will appear every Saturday, price 1s., and in 
a Parts, price 4s., Swhich will be forwarded by post, 
paid. Nos. Ivto VIII. are now ready. 

The Lawyer’s Lirsrary is edited by the contributors to 
the Law Times. 


Subscribers are requested to transmit their orders early. 
London: Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 





G UARA? NT E E OF RENTS.— 
MN THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND 
TRUST SOCIETY (completely registered.) Offices, 
Strand, undertakes the COLLEC- 
of RENTS, securing to 
owners of houses and estates regularity of income. 

Noticing a project for a Society with a similar object, 
the Times of October 24th, says: 


** It contemplates four different kinds of risk—first, the 
collection, and guaranteeing the payment on a day certain, 
of the rent of any property whether occupied or not, and for 
a fixed period ; second, the collection. and guaranteeing the 
payment on a day certain, of rent so long as the property 
remains occupied; third, the collection of rents without 
guarantee, but offering the security of the society for the 
immediate payment of the amounts collected; fourth, th: 
management of mortgaged property, paying over to the 
mortgagee the interest on the mortgage money on a day 
certain, and to the mortgagor his surplus rents. The whole 
of these operations, it will be seen, can be brought within 
the same kind of calculation as all other guarantee business, 
and as they simply furnish a means of diminishing the 
speculative character of a large class of property, they may, 
if properly carried out, be regarded as constituting a sound 
and advantageous extension of the assurance principle, 
which, notwithstanding its many recent apy lie ‘ations, has 
yet to be developed in a multitude of new ways 


P; ospectuses, Forms f proposal, forwarded to any applicant 
irance Society, 

October 28, 1850. 

A. BARRETT, Secretary. 


Law Property Assi 
30, Essex-street, Strand. 
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LONDON LITERARY ‘JOURNAL. 








NOTICE. 
The Turnp QuARTERLY Part of Tue Critic for 1850, is 


now 


ready, price 38., for the convenience of Book-Club circulation 


and distant reader: 3. 


Tue Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 


keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp 


and 


Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 


for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 
A Portrotio for preserving the current numbers of 


THE 














Critic, may be had of the Publisher or through any Book- 
seller. Price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 
— PAGE 
LEADERS :— 
IOS 5 o's. v6 05 vee 66 MANOR AAMb 0c bode sencsieneccs GEE 
Oberma inn. we 511 
A Step tows wd Wisdo WD cece vecccescccecessoccdecece OLS 
SclENCE— : , ; 
Korr’s Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Sugar-cane, &c. be obese cece ceccceccecee OLS 
MEDICINE— 
Grove’s Epidemics Examined and Explained ........ 512 
FicTIon— 
Mrs. Crowe’s Light and Darkness ........seseeeeee- 513 
Xenos’s Devil in sunny ceccce 514 
Charles Harman . 515 
Mayo’s Berber . $2 0-06 515 
Ainsworth’s Guy F awkes PTTeT 515 
PoETRY AND THE DRAMA— 
National Edition of Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere .... 5l¢ 
RELIGION : : 
Newman’s Lectures on Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in Submitting to the Claims of the Catholic Church 516 | 
EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’s Booxs— 
Meteyard’s Doctor’s Little Daughter............++05 517 
Collection of Poetry for the Practice of Elocution ... 518 
White ’s History of France ... paeveu ae 518 
Stewart’s Compe mdi um of Modern Ge rg rap yhy 518 
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TO ADV ERTISERS. 


Industry; to form one handsome volume. 
Its contents will comprise— 
1, A full account of the Origin and Progress 
of the Exhibition. ‘ 
2. A condensed account of the proceedings 
relating to it, in all parts of the world. 
3. Full descriptions of the objects exhibited, 
illustrated with wood-cuts. 
4, Information requisite for Visitors to | 
strict honesty of which they may rely. 
Advertisements. 
i will be of the same size and shape as Tux 
Criric, te 6d. Copies will be stamped, for 
transmission | sy post. 





TO EXHIBITORS, 

| Drawings, plans, and full descriptions of any 

| work exhibited will be i _ erted without charge 
in The Journal of the Exhibition, and Exhi- 
bitors desirous of having their works so noticed 
are requested to communicate with the Editors 

| as soon as possible, that the necessary arrange- 
ments may be made to prevent confusion and 

| delay. 





Season, in connection with The Journal of the 
Exhibition, a Vistrors’ List, whi ch will con- 
tain, alphabetically arranged, the name and 
address of every Visitor who will cause it to be 
transmitted to the office, and which may be 


procured by the Editors from the Seaports and 


Hote ls. 

For convenience of entry, Books will be kep t | 
at various parts of London, in which strangers 
may inscribe their names for the purpose of 
publication in the Visitors’ List. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the first number shoul 1 


| be sent by Thursday next. 


A copy of Tue Critic is regularly | sp 
supplied to every Public Institution and | 
respectable Reading Room in the United 
Kingdom, making it an unequalled medium 


Sor Advertisements. 





THE CRITIC 





NOTICE. 
Tne Proprietors of Tur Critic beg 


announce that the FIRST NUMBER of 


to 


The Journal of the Exhibition of 1851 


will be published on SATURDAY, Noveml 
the 9th. 
PROSPECTUS. 


er 


The } purpose of this periodical will be to col- | 
lect as it proceeds, for present reading and 


preservation for future reference, 





all that | 


out } 
Oberm ln, weak in will, is ho le SS We ik in 
| Without will he cannot pursue pertinaciousl} 


OBERMANN. 
[CONCLUDING ARTICE.] | 
CHARACTER OF THE BOOK. 
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| they did not make the purpose of his life ck ld 
save him from ceaseless commune with hi 10st 
sorrowful doubts. Hence his whole caree: ci- 
dent unvaried by accidents. He never acts but to 





assist them in London, and upon the | » 


relates to the Great Exhibition of National | 
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Epidemic s Examined and Ex} lained; or 
Living Germs proved by Analogy to be « 
Source of Disease. By JoHN GROVE. 
London: Ridgway. 1850. H 

| Mr. Grove’s theory is that all epidemics ar are : 
produced by living germs, which propagate 
themselves according to the laws of organism, 
whenever a fit nidus or soil i provided for 

them, either by the state of a atmosphere or 

by circumstances of man’s own producing—as 

dirt, want of ventilation, the presence of putri- 

fied matter, and such like. Mr. Grove thinks 

that these germs were first introduced at the 

fall of man, and having traced the history of 

epidemies, he adduces a vast number of facts 

to substantiate his hypothesis. Certainly it 

must be admitted that this mode of propagation 

by seeds or germs offers the only explanation 

of the remarkable manner of progress exhibited 

by the cholera in both its visitations ;*and the 

other ; panes adduced by Mr. Grovg, mate- 

rially strenethen the suspicions we had already 

entertained that it was in this manner that th ; 

disease spread itself. The atmosphere would ; 

have conveyed it more rapidly—subterranean : 
apours more continuously—but living germs 4 
would only s spr ad where a fit place presented 

itself for their growth: hence the choice of 

some localities and the avoidance of others—the 

variations in the speed and manner of pro- 

r ec ntricities pre sented 
i whicl 1 have so perplex | 
Mr. nossa book will have 

re good service, should it h Ip to solve one 
f the str: ingest of the phenomena of nature— 

the causes of epidemic and endemic diseases | 





Verily, neither speaketh as the sage speaketh, seeing 
| that no mortal knoweth aught of him we call Creator, 
and can declare with boldness this only, that deeper 
than the deepest abyss of the visible, there is a power 
whose nature and doings he can neither measure nor 





3 | explain. 


But if the Creator is unsearchable, we feel that we 
are a part of creation, that we are furnished 
faculties which have an organic and essential accordan: 
with all created things, and that in the valiant recog- 
nition of this eternal harmony, our duty and vocation 
alike are found. Kenneth MORENCY, 
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on the Cultivation of the Suc 
ure of Sugar. By ‘T1romas 
Antigua. London: Griffin and € 
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care 01 rtion on tl This really was 





-d upon all the consum 
‘lusive benefit of the idle owner 
rodu The iniquity of the system 
exp or it was not t lon r in being swept away, and 1 
the necessity i r improven nent both in the culti- 
vation of the cane and the manufacture of sugar. Th 
pronounced to be the perfection of manage- 
now overed to be most wasteten, and a 
has undertaken, in the volume before us, to tea 
his fellow pl how they may employ skill al 
capital so as to double their produce, and, consequently, 
compete successfully with other lands that have been 
more wisely and economically farmed. 
the fruits of free trade—a single sign, among the many 
ing up on all sides, of the n well as 
arising from an act of justice. 
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By Mrs. Caruerrne Crows, Author of 


= i . oN ”9 ‘ hing , 
“The Nightside of Nature, “ Susan | but add nothing to ~_ a 


Hopley,” &e. In 3 vols. London: Col- | which we 
Sek Sen | of whom the literature “f fiction has supplic d. 


| Dickens is the very re verse of 
| added lare ly to our 
but we retain imperfect 
narratives. 

This by the way, 
Crowe’s characteristics 
properly suggested by the 
which is i 


Mrs. Crowe possesses the rare faculty of tel- | 
ling a story so né aturally that it is positively | 
difficult for the reader to convince himself that 
it is not true. ‘This was the faculty which | 
enabled Derrorz to make Robinson Crusoe a} 
more real and palpable existence in the minds 
of all future generations than any of the heroes 
who actually existed; this it is which has given stories, 
in nmortality to the Vicar of Wakefield, to Tom | oo 
other fictions. It is enjoyed by no livin g | mad 
Mrs. Crowe. Susan Hople: yis an extraordi- | obse 
nary specimen of her genius in this respe ct. 
From the beginning to the end the reader is 
impressed w ith the notion that it is not a fiction 
which he is enjoying: he is sure that it must 
be true; that such small incidents as are | 
thrown in, apparently without desi; cau | h 
not have occurred to a mere im: winati mn, or 
be the product ofart. T here is the simplicity 
of a person telling truly et it she has seen and 
heard: there is not a trace of invention in any | such “a 
part: all is consistent with itself and aa 
probabilities. 

Ars est celare artem is a motto ag Cc uliarly | 
applicable to novel writing ; but how rarely 1 


1g the 





| vigour, 
Crowe, 





it recognised in practice. Ilow few are the tinent 
fictions in which there is not an attempt, at : 
least, at fine writing, or smart writing, or 
— ing; thus pe rpetually forcing the | po; 
eader to remember that it is a fiction he is 
iene te and not a fact, and, whatever might 
be the inclination, crewing him back, as it 
were, from the indulg rm? » of his fancy in rea- 
lizing the scenes depic ‘ted, and taking the inte- 
rests of 2 common humanity i in the people who 
are introduced to him. Let us be ever so Ty 
desirous of yielding ourselves to the current of 
the story, these authors will not suffer it, but, 
by interposing their own wit and ws ey con 
tinu: ally remind us of the presence of ra oar 


li 
| that in 









although 


sedulously to keep Ceemecives out of sight. | 
Mrs. Crows, and her great pred scessors in the | 
same class of fiction, does not this. From the ar 
first page to the last she is personally invisible; . 
you quite forget the narrator, your atte ntion | } 


cheming. 
ing nuity, 


° ° e ana 
that aa business is ¢o tell her story in ee most 
1 


as one 1 


simple and graphic manner—painting in words life. “Can it b 


to the mind’s eye of the reader, but so age it the 


figure of the painter shall never obtrude itself} 4°. ¢ 
fiction ! 


between that eye and the objects. This is the Sash « hook 


secret of Mrs, Crowe’s popularity, and hence | ,, 
it was that Susan Hopley has been more widely 


1 


read by the public, although not so bepraised | tall 


pies esp clally 


by the reviewers, than any novel of our time | th: eres 
with the single exception of the works of nN ; 
Dickens, which, however, are not so much ’ 
read for the story, as for the writing 

And in this Mrs, Crowr’s works are again | 





distinguishable from those of her most eminent | 
contemporaries. In her fictions we have th 
most vivid recollection of the entire story, the 
keenest enjoyment of a plot strangely involved 


and wife 





his own 


and then curiously unravelled; but for the He would | 
personages enga ed in ° we entertain no par- | as the doctoi 
ticular regari l, nor do they stand out in our | ™ the su 


memories, palpable, distinct, and individual- 
ized, as beings whom we have personally seen 


and known, resembling, in this respect, the | his 


FICTION. | Stalin ctions we have of remé nes le incidents F 
— in co range pe 
‘ . a a, | tris als, or 
Licht and Darkness; or Mysteries of Life. 
2 : ; J delib ly impr tite ms upon the mind as incidents, 
yr ac pcre es 


f real life, which are in- | f 


‘le of nsonsiitiniin 
recollections of 


aned from ‘the 
Jones, to Don Quixote, and some half-dozen —a sort , 





age some, 
author, not even by Dickens, so lars zely as by ¥ leible art of 

rve precise 
of events, 
fancy may 
tales have ever been popu ular in all countries | 
and times, me é 


imself, has done ‘this 


volumes, containing not one — 


reedily read, j0 
| greater even than its pred 
The majority tales here collected 
g >} taken from tl 
it, but a few 
happily less 
The foreig ,W 
as made them fit sect ts for roman 
a prominent plac 
Unhappily, 
proved that 
On the in 


a superiority 





usual topic, 
ends with suicide, thei 
| a murder 3 l 
ship, at the very time when they ought most | Money Seekers,” and it tuyns upon the diffi 
culties into which the legac prhentets of a rich 


vast Indian 


: rous oht ot 
being rivetted upon the narrative. She knows 1 told 





this, the 1 


single 
take one that 


interest In 





lease of the 


| ] 
when one 

















nemy he could po nt to \ 
I that he had ng enemy 





An investigation was set on foot, of which she was fully 


strange criminal 7 are ; but she asserted her innocence, and she refused 


fly. On the contrary, she visited and received her 





s, apparently with a mind quite disengaged ; and 
| when the Countess d’ lanes observed to her that Mon- 


| 








sieur Tiquet could not be sure who was the assassin, 


she answel! 


he would take care 


| not to tell it. ** It is me they want to kill,’”’ said she. 
1s he receive yu wnings and ofers Of assl istance, 


| all of which 





e] at length she was 
| arrested, nine days after the » attempted murd r, she dis- 
| h omposure, th it, combined with the 
sled the 





they had, might 














had not a certain laquais de place, called 
vi rily come forward, and con- 
three years before, he, Moura the porter, 
the Lby Mad Tiquet 
ailed at that time ; 
lls little difficulty in 
me juet and Mour a, 
\ eur T iquet 
s ly recovel ceded to er- 
aN t hirftself 





which 
refused, he 
app yinted heir to 












eded to re que st 


her property,—a pe 0 have afforded 
| much diversion to the lively Par and the King 











| himself, in granting it, observed, he second peti- 
| tion had effaced the merit of the Since, accord- 
| ing to the law of that period, Tiquet’s pro- 
erty \ iabl I t gether see 
| the just th et was in 
ent ssed cit ury he had 


l mpensat ion. 
1 wut family also, 
n the commutation of her 
| sentence ; but with equal ill success. On being asked 





| whether the former was privy to her guilty intent, she 
said, ‘*} the world would I have dared to hint 
suc] tohim. I ld have lost him for ever 
if I had The publi m and execution of the sen- 

V I d to take place on the same day; 

dw V nducted to the chamber of torture, 
norant what awaited her, she inquired “if her 
fair would be decided >”? ‘Soon enough,” re+ 





plied the gaoler. And here a strange seene ensued, 














Che judg I read het tence—which was to 
the efic hould lose her head on the s¢ affold, 
fte t ¢ the rack in order to force her to 
nfession and the betrayal of her accomplices—had 
formerly been her lover. H it, he had his duty to 
rform, and, bidding her pl herself on her knees 
before him, he fulfilled it. Proceeding aiterwards, as 
1 custom, to 1 exhortation, 
wherein he contrasted in the most pathetic terms hey 
former with her present condition—'* She who was once 
the idol of the world around her, blest with beauty, 





youth, talents, rank, and ; fluence, now a criminal on 
] he entreated her to spend 
t remait ned { to her, and 
i liey m from the pain of 
the rack. But he was mistaken if 
m heart. ( "1d, motionless, 
ithout even changing 
are right. The past 
nt; for then you 
} done 
desire 
and 
meet my 
to its 
r fear nor 
} zuilty of a crime 
mmitted.”” The rack, however, 
It, and that of Moura, , as we have said 
t \ re nor since 
th the 
Royal Family France, te extraordinary an 
’ Pe s even of rank and distinction rushed 
ndow on 

le Greve, 























was I - id ln Place ¢ 
prices and crowded Wi p ctators. 

d herself penitent to her confessor; begged 
\i who sat in the same carriage with 
I | r children, 
to rh nad t t h whould cherish 
r. She died with an unshasen cou- 
enchanted the Parisians ; 

1 light p, contemplating 

titud nmoved composure, and baring her 
with as ity as if it were to welcome 
é rea of jewels rathet hi n ce. The execu- 
tioner was so amazed and confounded by tl wondrous 
vequty of the head he was about to sever, that he was 
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rendered incapable of his office, and put her to much 
needless pain. Even after death the features remained 
unchanged ; and although she was in her forty-second 
year at the period of her execution, many people affirmed 
that she was more beautiful in death than she had been 
in life. Her husband buried her with much honour: 
the Chevalier de Mongeorge, who, quite inconsolable, 
had wandered about the park at Versailles during the 
sad ceremony, quitted France, and travelled for several 
months ; the Parisian ladies sighed over the fair victim, 
smiled with contempt at the name of Monsieur Tiquet, 
and pitying the faithful lover, ‘‘ wished that Heaven 
had made them such a man.” 

E. W. C. 


The Devil in Turkey: or Scenes in Constanti- 
nople. By Sreranos Xenos. Translated 
from the Author’s unpublished Greek MS. 
By Henry Corrs, Member of the College 
of Preceptors. In 3 vols. London: E. 
Wilson. 

Tue first of a threatened series of three 

romances intended to convey to Europe more 

correct knowledge than, according to Mr. 

Xenos, it has at present, of the state and 

prospects of Turkey and Greece, the manners 

and life and character of their peoples, and 
the political relationship of the two countries. 

The Devil in Turkey is intended to exhibit the 

worst aspects of Turkish society; the second 

is to be entitled Scenes in Constantinople, and 
that is to display the better qualities of the 

Turks. In the third, which is to be called 

The Heroine of the Greek Revolution, the 

Greek of the present day is to be delineated. 
This is a bold enterprise for the author, and 

a daring experiment upon the patience of the 
public. Nine volumes represent some three 
or four thousand pages, and all about coun- 
tries for which no particular interest is felt. 
How far he is likely to be successful, we can- 
not pretend to judge from the specimen before 
us. Mr. XxEnos does not appear to possess the 
facilities for correct delineation of the highest 
classes in Turkey; when he makes the attempt, 
there is an evident stiffness that indicates 
rather a painting from hearing or imagination 
than from positive personal acquaintance. He 
is more fortunate in his sketches of the lower 
classes; here he is at home: this is his forte : 
for this he will be read, their truth to nature 
excusing their coarseness. 

_ The story is amusing, though sufficiently 

improbable. A Grand Vizier is raised to his 

office by help of a Greek family, whom he 
requites by seducing the mother and daughter, 
and completely ruining the father. “Soon 
afterwards, growing tired of his victims, and 
finding in them a constant reminiscence of 
guilt very disquieting to his conscience, he 
endeavours to rid himself of the presence of 
the family, with the exception of the younger 
daughter, whom he seeks for his harem. <A 
counter plot is got up by the widow Sruyaxo, 
who in her turn employs his mingled fears and 
desires as engines for the extortion of money. 
Out of these unpromising materials there has 
been spun a tangled web of adventures, which 
are not wanting in interest, and which afford 
opportunities for that which is the author’s 
professed purpose, the delineation of the in- 
ternal life of the Turkish people. 
The period selected is that of the 


reign of 





Maumovp IL., when the great revolutions had | 
begun, which are still in progress, and on the | 


results of which opinions are so various, some 
holding that they will conduct 
tion of the empire, and 
redeem and restore it. 
is Mr. Xenos. 

In all that is visible to the eye, the author's 


to the extinc- 
others that they will 


Of this latter opinion | 


sketches may doubtless be relied upon. He is 
observant, and has the power of painting 
graphically in words, and many powerful 
passages of this class might be extracted. We 
must, however, be content with two or three, 
for the demands upon our space are numerous, 
notwithstanding the uncommon dulness of 
the season, 

Here is 


A LOW QUARTER IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This extensive quarter, comprising one of the principal 
districts of modern Constantinople, consists for the most 
part of a number of narrow zigzag passages, filthy 
lanes, acclivities and declivities exceedingly steep and 
dangerous. The houses are constructed of wood, and 
seem suspended in the air, having no foundation, but 
resting on massive piles, driven upright into the ground 
at right angles. The windows are without shutters, 
and the joints where the panes of glass lap over each 


other are pasted with paper to keep out the cold and | 


wind. And as these frail tenements are built of such 
combustible materials, they are liable to take fire from 
the smallest spark, as well as to be thrown down by the 
slightest shock of an earthquake. They contain two or 
three stories, and have as many architects as they have 
owners, no two being alike. The spaces between them 
—the fronts, projecting chimnies, stairs, colours, doors, 
windows, lintels—are such and as many as the whim or 
convenience of the builder suggested at the time. And 
as there are no police regulations to maintain uniformity, 
a street is not to be found, however short, where the 
houses are built in a straight line. Some of the fronts 
that face the thoroughfares consist of nothing but the 
bare boards, without any plaster or covering of any kind; 
so that every plank may be reckoned, Others are 
painted with all manner of colours, white, red, green, 
yellow, or any other that you will, representing flowers, 
fishes, hieroglyphics, and landscapes; with sculptures, 
carvings, and columns, the order of which it would 
puzzle an European to describe. 

The whole of this district, which is in the form of an 
ampitheatre, occupies the entire slope of a hill, the 


other side of which is bounded by the Sweet Waters of | 


Europe. The principal street which leads to it is broad 


and paved, and so steep that in winter, when it is covered | 


with rain or snow, it becomes so dangerous that a pas- 
senger chancing to stumble may roll to the bottom like 
a stone, without being able to seize upon anything to 
stop his progress. At the lower part of this hill are 
numerous ditches filled with impurities, the black waters 
of which are still further polluted with the refuse of 
the houses above; these ditches are all exposed, and 
consequently during the summer months the stench is 
overpowering. The place also swarms with rats, and is 
of course the resort of cats that have no home, dogs, 
pigs, and other domestic animals. Small dirty-looking 
coffeeshops, known by the name of Kooltoukia, are to 
be found in every street, crowded with idle and dissolute 
characters, whose time is occupied in smoking their pipes 
and relating the gossip they have heard. 


Evidently taken from the life, is this sketch 
of 


SULTAN MAHMOUD II. 


The 
possessed a 
he differed 


of Turkey. 


Sultan was about forty-four years of age, and 


constitution unimpaired. 
Endowed with greater intellect, and pos- 
they the maxim “ Know thyself;” and therefore could 


control the ardour of his passions. He conformed to 
the ancient Asiatic forms of worship, which, in the thick 








In this respect | 
much from his predecessors, the sovereigns | 


| sessing deeper penetration, he understood better than | 


Turkish characters emblazoned in gold. The edge 
along the bottom was fringed with a series of double- 
ball tassels, equally resplendent with gold, and the 
whole was furnished with pillows of corresponding mag- 
nificence. 

His countenance beamed with inexpressible cheerful- 
ness, accompanied by a martial air. His complexion 
naturally was clear and pale; but it was occasionally 
flushed, owing to the abuse of ardent spirits, to which 
he was becoming addicted; but it still retained the fire 
of the south, and was full of animation, and by no means 
indicated that he was so old as forty-four—a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence among Sultans, whose 
emaciated and cadaverous features betoken the ener- 
vating life to which they have been accustomed in the 
harem, 

His piercing dark eyes, sparkling, and manifesting 
an idiosyncrasy warm and choleric, were overshadewed 
by a pair of eyebrows equally dark; so dark, that many 
suspected they were dyed, although it was their natural 
colour. These brows were well defined and separated 
by adepression at the upper part of the nose, which, 
though prominent and somewhat thick, was nearly 


buried in a pair of bushy black whiskers, the ends of 


which were lost in an enormous black beard, which, 
commencing from the upper part of his face, showed 
the masculine character of his natural temperament. 

The contour of his face, and the few wrinkles that 
nature had implanted on his capacious forehead from 
his infancy, acknowledged that he possessed a profound 
and reflecting mind, and an intellect which probably 
would have been conspicuous in the ocean of human 
society if it had been illuminated by a few years’ edu- 
cation. 

And this is 

THE VIZIER, 

The clock in the great hall of the palace struck one 
(according to the Turkish time) when Daniel Coccalos 
took his station near one end of the bridge. He had 
changed his dress, and, instead of the European cos- 
tume, he now wore a turban and a pair of very loose 
coffee-coloured trousers. He was leaning with his 
shoulders supported against the trunk of a very ancient 
plane tree, and puffing his half-lighted pipe. His 
manner showed he was deeply engrossed on some im- 
portant affair; for at times he gave a sigh that seemed 
to issue from the recesses of his heart; and at the 
slightest noise would turn round as if he expected some 
one would make his appearanee. A few paces distant 
was a black slave of huge dimensions, leading up and 
down two horses by the bridle. 

Recognising certain indications from a distance, 
Daniel discontinued his smoking; and a voice, accom- 
panied by a loud nasal twang, shouted out “ Guel, guel! 
come on, come on!” At this summons, which proceeded 
from the chief officer of the Imperial Guard, Daniel 
arose from his leaning attitude, and, giving his hookah 
to his attendant, advanced to meet the officer, who 
grasped him cordially by the hand and addressed him 
in the Turkish language, “ You’re just in time, my 
friend: your arrival is most opportune. Pray have you 
been waiting long?” 

“Many thanks, my good Pasha! many thanks. I'm 
glad to see you look so hearty—I arrived this morning,” 
said Daniel, in a low voice, “but I was ignorant that 
his majesty was here at the Sweet Waters. I there- 
fore took a caique and loitered under the windows of 
Sarai Bournou in the hopes of seeing some of you; but 
being disappointed, I returned to inquire of one of the 
sentinels whethe: you were there, and he told me in 
reply that you were with his majesty at his palace of 
Sweet Waters, and accordingly I used all despatch and 


DANIEL COCCALOS. 


| came hither.” 


darkness of ignorance, his bigoted people had continued | 


religiously to observe, preserving the faith, and con- 
senting to no change in the institution left him by his 
forefathers, because he was unwilling to appear as an 
innovator, or to show any inclination to alter laws and 
customs which had been reverentially and inviolably 
maintained so many centuries in his empire. 

The couch on which he unceremoniously threw him- 
self, with Lis head supported on his arm, and his eyes 
fixed upon the Hippodrome, consisted of a mattrass of 
crimson velvet, stuffed with down, and interwoven on 
the outside with gold, and decorated with festoons of 





‘But how came his majesty to single you out in so 
great acrowd? He was apprehensive you would not 
recognise his signal when he stroked his beard and pre- 


| tended to Jaugh at the fall of Tafik Bey: that was, by 


the by, a fortunate circumstance, for you well know tl 

slightest movement of the Padishah sets all the world 
on the tiptoe of curiosity, and all are eager to learn th 
cause. If then you could conceal from the inf 

sagacity of this prying people, who are cunning enough 
to baffle the very devil himself—but you Franks are so 
wide awake. Well! to be sure! such penetration— 
wonderful! truly wonderful!” added the officer, opening 


] 


lace and rows of pearls, interspersed here and there with | his mouth and staring with astonishment, for he was 
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surprised and ple _ with himself at the yrohend dis™ 
covery he had made. 





Daniel could not repress a smile at this specimen of 


the Pasha’s egotism. 

“ Will his Majesty be alone?” 

“ Certainly, the Grand Vizir solicited an audience for 
a few minutes, but it was refused; and so he is gone. 
His majesty told me to introduce you the moment I saw 
you; and I had at the same time orders to send away 
all the troops except the sentinels at the gates.” 

3y this time Coccalos and his friend the officer had 
passed the first sentinel. They had now reached and 
were ascending the marble steps of the grand gate that 
led to the vestibule, at the extremity of which was a 
large door, opening into a magnificent saloon. The 


| the severity of the torture, be forced into a confession of 


floor was covered with yellow mats, and the furniture | 


in every respect was in the Turkish style. At the 
other end of the saloon was a small door, overhung by 
hangings of blue tapestry. The chief officer, beckoning 
Daniel to approach, raised the tapestry, ushered him 
into the apartment, pronouncing the word 
come on.” 

The apartment in which the Sultan was seated was 
large and of a hexagonal form. It was lighted up with 
four massive lamps, having globes of ground glass 
diversified with small circular transparent mirrors; 
and the light which they threw upon the brilliant 


“ boughiourm, 


This light was invariably maintained to the same degree 


junction not to divulge anything sl 


bored eevaah, and a cotton wic ok passed through it, 
to come out at the back. This was aft erwards 





in his 


ignited, so that the sufferer mig 
] 
his guilt. 

Hassan was the identical individual who, more ven- 
turesome than his comrades, had dared to thrust his 
head in at the prison door on the occasion when the 
fiery letters spread terror and consternation among the 
rest. He was the lover of Orcas, to whom, in her 
chamber, the Prophet lad revealed himself in all his 
splendour, and on whem he had imposed a strict in- 
had heard or seen. 

Having poured forth a fervent prayer, the miserable 
man bared his brawny and 7 
submitted to his fate, protesting all the time he was 
innocent. 

Everything being ready, that callous-hearted mon- 
ster in human form, the imperturbable Ali, fixed a 
gimlet exactly between the two paps, and proceeded 
with incredible coolness (notwithstanding the h 
rending screams of the victim, who was held fast by 
others during the operation), to force it into the quiver- 
ing flesh, until it came out be ewe 
of the backbone. He then drew 
and passed the wick, by means of a long 


} 
i 





} niotly 
chant. and quieuy 











en two of the vertebrae 
the instrument, 


bodkin, right 





| through the orifice, till it came out on the other side. 
carpet was of the softest and most enchanting kind. || 


by a mechanical contrivance, which supplied the wicks 


with oil. 


Four __ mirrors in splendid gold frames rose over | 


four small ebony tables, on which stood three lamps and 
three musical decks, 


We conclude with a specimen of the nu- 
merous horrors depicted here : 


A VICTI™. 

One night, very late, the Vizir, with his favourite 
Mazar Pasha close to his side, was si itting on his 
cherished sofa, that inanimate witness of the late mys- 
teries of the palace, and was pondering upon eve rything 
that had so unaccountably happened, “whe n all at once, 


rousing himself from his reverie, he fixed his eyes upon | 


his faithful P ylades. 
“Tshmael!” said he, “ those chaplets have been 
stolen, intentionally stolen; there must be some iurking 
villain in the palace, who is acquainted with their y: alue, 
and knows to whom they belong. But among eight 
hundred individuals who compose my household, how 
am I to fasten the suspicion upon any of them. I hs Ave, 
however, hit upon a pla for the purpose of detecting 
the culprit. The ordeal of the key shall be tried; and 
the man on whom it falls shall be tortured into confes- 
sion. We will make the experiment upon my Tcho- 
candhars first. Thirty of the first rank shall be sum- 
moned, and the ke 2y thrown among them. Guel! Guel!” 
At this summons, Ali made his appearance at the 


door. 
“ 





i! summon thirty of my principal guards;” the 
order was obeyed, and the room immedis ately filled. 

“ Ali! fetch the key and the sieve, and on whomso- 
ever the key shall fall, he is the villain who has stolen 
my beads! those beads that were lost some days ago 
and which I have not been able to find again.’ ‘ ; 

Thereupon the E thiopian took up a seive, and forth- 
with the most 


7 
voured to extinguish the fire thé 


ghastiy horror was depicted on the | 


countenances of those who were abo ut to be submitted | 


to the ordeal, each ferven itly praying to himself that he 
might ese: ape the fatal lot. The dee pest silence prevailed 
throughout the room, every one waiting in anxious 
trepidation. At length, the silence was broken by a 
general shout of acclamation, and the fingers of all 
Were pointed towards the unfortunate Hassan, at whose 
feet the key had fallen. 


“Tam innocent!” e xclaimed the poor wret« m #7 


call the P rophet to witness I am innocent; but alas, the 
denunciation of the holy Prophet is realized, and has 


fallen upon m y devoted head.” 
All his protestations were 
master was deaf to evi rythi 


Laing 


de spotic 








mr will. He ordered immediate 
pan ishment, and swore that every one of his servants 

should undergo the same, unless the culprit was dis- 
seed, 





’ the | 


save him!—oh. save him frv ‘ 9, wr 
Save him? oh, save him fr u Mr. GRANT 62 cper 
will disclose everything I know. ones of vailihaes ¥ ount 
The Vizir and Ishmael were thunderstruck. The the two vol vhich f a part of 
former ordered immediat: attention to be given to ROUTLEDGR’S ! wn 
Hassan: but it was too late; for though they succeeded | +. ,) . t 
in putting out the fire, so great had been his sufferings, | 4. , escript fo ittes’a Yi ext ely 
a t i} 
that nature was exhansted, and the etched victim of | +409 4 b very & ef t ider’s 
tyranny expired in the most excruciating agony. Pe . ' | sttention to It is one 
= = y lest worl ot tre é Railway 
Charles Harman: or, The {dop ted Child. A Tale of 
the Nineteenth Ce ntury, London: Richardson. 1850. . m_? > j 
’ | The Khew's Tale. By J. B. Fraser, A ¢a.* 7 
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This punishment was horrid; the yictim’s breast was | bation, 


| clothed all in white, glided into the room, a1 
thrown her eyes around, rushed with the rapidity of 


| waist, in order 


| towards her in a threatening attitude, 


This part of the infernal work was done with wonderful 
skill and rapidity. The wick, which had been steeped 
in some inflammable solution, was then lighted, with 
the view of burning the sufferer’s entrails. Then 
succeeded a spectacle of horror surpassing all concep- 
tion. The miserable wretch being let loose, threw 
himself on the floor, writhing with agony; he rolled 
about, uttering piercing screams and praying for mercy; 
but all was unavailing 


Meanwhile the inexorable tyrant, the merciless Vizir, | 


seemed to gloat upon the diabolical scene. He fixed 
his threatening looks upon the trembling wretch, and 
declared sternly, that unless the beads were restored, 
the whole of them should un der; go the same punish ment. 
At this moment a shrill piercing cry proceeded from the 
bottom of the stairs, and presently an Ottoman female, 

t] , having 





on him, endea- 





lightning towards Hassan, and 


] 
t was consuming his 
inside, 

‘Away with her, and put her to death!” 
Dalbatan Pasha, who, in his frenzied passion, rose from 
his seat, and rushing towards her, seized her round the 


roared 


to tear her from her lover, around whose 


body her arms were clas A 





‘Who, and what are y ind with thes« 
words, in the struggle, a tore which covered 





her face, and dis splayed the well-known features of the 
beautiful and intrepid Orcas. The guards a lvanced 

le, and were on the 
point of dragging her away, when the uhhappy female, 
in a deliberate and dignified ; 
‘ Forbear!—forbear!—it was I 


strings of beads;—this man is 














we Ci in speak of it with very considerable appro- 
It is full of incident; it is dramatic in its 


former, 





its descriptions are singularly 


Mrs. Ki RSON, 









r mamma, the Ho le 
I yowers of her mind to the establishment 
Favoured daughters, l to t | , a st 


“her shadow, ‘Mrs. 
Miss CLEVELAND is 


have been drawn from the life, and 
INCLEDON, is a gt toadey. 

a charming girl—one of a Roman Catholic 
are the most important personages in 
the group round which all centre. 
that grow out of this we must leave 
in the pages of a volume which he will find to be very 
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the reader to trace 


agreeable reading 
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the proverb that “ truth is strang 
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and the profit of pictures, by 
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Guy Fawkes. A Romance. By W. HARRISON 

Arnswortu. London: Chapman and Hall. 1850. 
Tuis is another volume of the new and uncommonly 
of Mr. Ainsworth’s ficti Here is the 


cheap edition 
for eig cree en oan e. Who 


entire of a three-volumed novel 
will borrow now, when he can bt uy for a trifle mor 
the cost of borrowing! This edition, too, 1s very 

rinted cot up. It is an ornament to any 





somely 





book-shelf 


| Geneveive; or, The History of a Servant Girl. By 






A. pE LAMARTINE. Trans! 
London: Bohn. 1850. 








LAMARTINE is writing too s his worst 
| work. But then his worst is nany authors’ 
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given in so cheap and accessil 1 form as Boun’s 
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POETRY AND 7 THE DRAMA. 


National Editon of Knijhts its E ictorial Shakspere. 
and If. London: C. Knight. 
Tus is a re-publication, in a new and still cheaper form 
Knicut's Pictorial Shakspere. It contains 
the text as corrected by his researches, the notes with 
which he has enriched it, and all the engravings. More- 
over, it is printed in a bold, clear type, in a full page 
and not in double columns, and yet is each play sold for 


Parts 


of Mr. C. 











a shilling. It is the — st pot the edition s that has 
ve and well deserve ; title of National. 
RELIC!ION. 

Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Angli- 
cans in submilting to the Claims of the 
Catholic Church. 3y J. H. Newman, 
Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 


London: Burns and Lambert. 1850, 


SECOND NOTI 


E.] 


In a former number of Ture Critic we at- 


tempted to give our readers a general idea of 


the nature of the present work, and of the 
effect it is likely to have on those for whom it 
is aie nded. But we now proceed to a more 
detailed examination. If the reader expects 
to find in it any originality in the style of its 
reasoning, or any rew and striking view pro- 
pounded in behalf of the religion of Rome, 
he will be disappointed. The book has sprung 
out of a temporary want, and partakes of all 
the characteristics usually found in a brisk 
controversial pamphlet. What arguments it 
contains are of the ad captandum order, and 
Mark Antony himself, as depicted by our 
immortal dramatist, was not a greater 
the use of suggestions caleulated to inflame 
the feelings of his audience. Occasionally, 
indeed, there is a great parade of philosophic: al 
discrimination between different kinds of re- 
ligious tendencies, and their modes of mani- 
festing themselves: but, somehow, the _his- 
torical examples selected are always of a kind 
to which strong prejudices exist; and, 
accordingly, instead of aiding the reason to 
pronounce its judgment with accuracy and 
calmness, they excite hostile passions to such 
an extent that reason is powerless, or its de- 
cisions are overruled. 
this sort of procedure so little consistent with 
a single-minded solicitude in endeavouring 
after the truth, that it is no wonder if Mr. 


as 


Newnan is sometimes harshly judged, and if 


his sincerity in his present faith comes to be 


There is something in | 2° : e 
. | take one more instance, when the seven Bishops were 





que sstioned | by those to whom he is most op- | 


We do not share in that suspicion ; 
and deem it point of 
abstain from pronouncing unkind judgment 
as to a matter which must, after all, really rest 
with a man’s own conscience and his 
but to such suspicions and judgments the 
author has certainly laid himself open by this 
peculiarity in his course of reasoning, and i 
his declamatory appeals, His opponents are 
first rendered powerless by some statement 
which awakens their strongest and most angry 
prejudices; and then they are readily plied 


pose od. 


Big y- = | and be sought their 
christian charity to | 


Gop; | 


| with people; the bells rang from every tower, every 


| 
| event, and portraits hastily published and eagerly pur- 


with some " plaus ible sophisms which, in the | 


biassed state of their minds, they are only too 
glad to accept in the place of solid arguments. 


| doub tless, bu it they have nothing os do with Catholicism ; 


| tion of the 


But, not to weary our readers, let us now cive | 
them a specimen of Mr. Nx WMAN’s style. 
Here is a specimen of the kind of discrimina- 


tion to which we have alluded :— 


l religions life of a people is of a certain qu 


re te ted by the mode in wl 








cou various Opinions, customs, and insti- 
tutions which are submitted to it. Dyrive astake , into a 
river's bed, and you will at once ascertain which way it 
) 
1s run 


; can be 
ning, and at what speed ; throw up even a straw | principles or their contraries, when once sounded in | though he interchanged pulpits with a Wesleyan 


- | reigning powers to 
adept in | 


upon the air, and you will see which way the wind 
blows ; sul bmit your heretical and your Catholic principle 
to the action of the multitude, and you will be able to 
pronounce at once whether it is imbued with Catholic 
with heretical falsehood. Take, for exam- 


truth, or 
ple, a passage in the history of the fourth century; let 
the place be Milan; the date, the Lent 384, 385; the 


igre Lem Justina and her son Valentinian, and 
Ambrose the Archbishop. The city is in an uproar, 

the re isa mob before the imperial residence ; the soldiery 
interferes in vain, and Ambrose is despate ched by the 
court to disperse the people. A month elapses; Palm 
Sunday is come; the Archbishop a 
to the catechumens, when he is told that the people are 
again in commotion. A second message comes, that 
hey have seized one of the empress’s priests. ‘The 
court makes reprisals on the tradesmen, some of whom 
are fined, some thrown into prison, while men of higher 
rank are threatened. We are arrived at the middl 
of Holy Week, and we find soldiers posted before one 
of the churches, and Ambrose has menaced them 
with excommunication. His threat overcomes them, 
and they join the congregation to whom he is preaching. 
The court gives way, the guards are withdrawn to their 
quarters, and the fines are remitted. What does all 
this mean? There evidently has been a quarrel between 
me court and the Archbishop, and the Archbishop, aided 
by the popula ir enthusiasm, has conquered. A year 
passes, and there is a second and more serious diturb- 
ance. Soldiers have surrounded the same church ; yet, 
dreading an excommunication, they let the people enter, 
but refuse to let them pass out. Still the people keep 
entering; they fill the church, the court-yard, the 
o iest’s lodgings ; and there they remain withthe Arch- 
bishop for two or three days, singing psalms, till the 
soldiers, overcome by the music, sing psalms too, and 
the blockade melts away, no one knows how. And now, 
what was the cause of so enthusiastic, so dogged an 
opposition to the courts on the part of the population 
of Milan? The answer is plain; it was because they 
loved Christ so well, and were so sensitive of the doc- 
trine of His divinity, that they would not allow the 
take a Church from them, and 
bestow it on the Arians. I conceive, then, that Catho- 
licism was emphatically the religion of Milan, or that the 
life of the Milanese Church was a Catholic life. And 
so inlike manner, when in St. Giles’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, in July 1636, the dean of the city opened the 
service book, 1 in the presence of Bishop and privy-coun- 


cil , and * ‘a multitude of the meanest sort, most of them 
women,”’ clapped their hands, gursed him, criedout, ‘* A 
Pope! A Pope! antichrist! stone him;” and one flung 


a stool at the Bishop, and others threw. stones at doors 
and windows, and at Privy-seal and Bishop on their 
return, and this because the beginning of a movement 
which ended in obtaining the objects at which it aimed, 
—this, I consider, shows clearly enough that the reli- 
gious life at Edinburgh at that day was not Catholic, 
not Anglican, but Presbyterian and Puritan. And, to 


committed to the Tower, and were proceeding ‘‘ down 
the river to their place of confinement, the banks were 
covered with spectators, who, while they knelt and 
asked their blessing, prayed themselves for a blessing on 
them and their cause. The very soldiers who guarded 
them, and some even of the officers to whose charge 
they were committed, knelt in like manner before them, 
benediction. ‘‘ When they were 
brought before the Court of King’s Bench, they ‘* passed 
through a line of people, who kissed their a and 
their garments, and begged their blessing;’’ and when 
they were admitted to bail, “‘ bonfires were made in the 
streets, and healths drunk to the seven Champions of 
the Church.”’ Lastly, when they were acquitted, the 
verdict was received with a shout which seemed to shake 
the hall. * * * * All the churches were filled 
was “+; 
street. Medals were struck 


and bonfires were kindled i in 
in honour of the 


house 
every 


chased, of men who were compared to the seven golden 
candlesticks, = called the seven stars of the Protestant 
Chureh.”” Now here are signs of life religious life 


they are indubitable, unequivocable tokens, what the 
ni itional religion was and 1s, affording a clear illustra- 
> congeniality existing between the spirit or 
stem and its own prin — s, and not with 
Let a people then, Catho lie or not, be 


x nius of a 8} 


their opposites. 








nol an ol 


doctrine—let them be a practical busy 
pe )} le, f i 


their secular matters—let ‘the m have no 
keen analytical view of the principles which govern 
them, yet they will be spontaneously attracted by those 
principles, and irritated by their contraries so, as they 
attracted or irritated by no other. Their own | 





il of 


| though he 


their ears, thrill through them with a vibration, plea- 
sant or painful, with sweet harmony or with grating 
discord; under which they cannot rest quiet ; but relieve 
their fee lings by gestures and cries, an startings to and 
fro, and expressions of sympathy or antipathy towards 
others, and at length by combination, and party, and 
vigorous action. “When then the note of Catholicism, 
as it may be called, was struck seventeen years since, 
and while it has sounded louder and louder in the na- 
tional ear, what has been the response of the national 
sentiment ? It had many things surely in its favour; it 
sounded from a centre which commanded attention—it 
sounded strong and full; nor was it intermitted, or 
checked or lowered by the opposition, nor drow ned by 
the clamour which it occasioned, while, at length, it was 
re-echoed and repeated from other centres with zeal and 
energy, and sincerity and effect, as great as any cause 
could even desire or could ask for. So far, no move- 
ment could have more advantage with it than it had; 
and, as it proceeded, it did a content itself with pro- 
pagating an abstr: ret theology, but it took a part in the 
public events of the day ; it ‘nterfened with court, with 
ministers, with university matters, and with counter- 
movements of whatever kind. And, moreover, which 
is much to the purpose, it appealed to the ee le, and 
that on the very ground that it was Apostolical in its 
nature. It made the experiment of this appeal the 
very test of its Apostolicity * * * * Here then 
was a challenge to the nation to decide between oom 
movement and its opponents ; and how did the natio1 
meet it? When clergymen of Latitudinarian theology 
were promoted to dignities, did the faithful of the 
diocese, or of the episcopal city, rise in insurrection? 
Did parishioners blockade a church’s doors to keep out 
a new incumbent, who refused to read the Athanasian 
Creed? Did vestries feel an instinctive reverence for 
the altar, as soon as that reverence was preached? Did 
the organs of public opinion pursue with their in- 
vectives those who became dissenters or Irvingites? 
Was it a subject of popular indignation, discusse d and 
denounced in railway trains and omnibusses and steam- 
boats, in clubs and shops, in episcopal charges, and at 
visitation dinners, if a clergyman exp lained away the 
baptismal service, or professed his intention to leave out 
portions of it in ministration > Did it rouse the Guards 
or the Artillery to find that the Bishop where they were 
stationed was a Sabellian? Was it a subject for public 
meetings if a recognition was attempted of foreign Pro- 
testant ordinations? Did animosity to heretics of the 
day go so far as to lead speakers to ridicule their persons 
and their features, amid the cheers of sympathetic 
hearers? Did petitions load the tables of the Commons 
from the mothers of England, or young men’s associa- 
tions, because the Queen went to a Presbyterian ser- 
vice, or a high minister of state was an infidel? Did 
the bishops ery out and stop their ears on hearing that 
one of their body denied original sin, or the grace of 
ordination? Was there nothing in the course of the 
controversy to show what the nation thought of the 
controversy? * * * Yes, I hear a cry from an 
episcopal city; I re before my eyes one scene, and it 
Isa type and earnest of many more. Once in a way, 
there were those among the authorities of the Establish- 
ment who made certain recommendations concerning 
the mode of conducting Divine worship: simple these 
in themselves, and perfectly innocuous, but they looked 
like the breath, the shadow of the movement, they 
seemed an omen of something more to come ; they were 
the symptoms of some sort of ecclesiastical favour be- 
stowed on its adherents. The newspapers, the organs 
of the political mammon-loving community, of those 
vast multitudes in all _ who are allowed by the 
Anglican Church to do nearly what they will for six, if 
not seven, days of the week; who, in spite of the 
theological controversies rolling over their heads, could 
buy and sell and manufacture, and trade at their plea- 
sure; who might be unconcerned, if they would, and 
go their own way, and “ live and let live,”’ the organs, 
I say, of these multitudes kindle with indignation, and 
menance and revile, and denounce e, because the Bishops 
in question suffer their clergy to deliver their sermons, 
as Well as the prayers, in a surplice. It becomes a 
matter of popular interest. There are mobs in the 
streets, houses are threatened, life is in danger, because 
only the gleam of Apostoli cal principles, in th 
faintest warmest expression is east inside ‘a bu iiding 
which is the home of the national religion. The very 
moment that Catholicism ventures out of books and 
cloisters, and studies, towards the national house of 











prayer, when it lifts its hand, or its very eyebrow, 
towards this peo le so tolerant of here SY; at once the 
dull and carthly mass is on fire. It would be little or 


nothing, th ough the minister baptized without water, 
gave away the ‘consecrated wine, though 
he denounced fas sting, th ae he laughed at virginity, 
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or Baptist, though 7 “defied his Bishop, he might 
be blamed, he might be disliked, he might be remon- 
strated with, but he would not "touch the feelings of 
men; he would not inflame their minds; but bring 
home to them the very thought of Catholicism, hold up 
a surplice, and the religious building is as full of 
excitement and tumult as St. Victor’s at Milan, in the 
the cause of orthodoxy, or St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, for 
the Kirk.” 

We think there can be no question that the 
representation given of the popular agitation 
by which the Tractarian movement was so 
promptly met, is substi antially correct. What- 
ever religious life it indicated, it was certainly 
not what Mr. Newman i pleased to call 
Catholicity,—a term which it is the peculiar 
merit of himself and his school to have per- 
verted from the universality of its meaning, to 
indicate whatever is one-sided and partial 
doctrine, whatever is narrow and intolerant in 
practice. It was certainly not religious life of 
this sort, of which the agitation of the lay 
members of the church was the manifestation : 
but we leave our readers to imagine how far 
his Anglican friends will thank him for putting 
in so very Clear a light the inherent opposition 


that exists between the Catholic spirit, about | 
| you. But do not come to me with the latest fashion 


which they are always sighing and maundering, 
and that spirit on which “all the internal vigour 
of the Church of England really depends. 
And now that it has been tot so very 


manifest that the movement of 1833 was | i : 
| not the patience to read. Life is not long enough for 


stimulated to activity by influences proceeding, 
not from within the national church, but from 
a foreign and uncongenial body,—that it was 
not the consistent development of her own 
idea, or the just application of her own princi- 
ples, but was the impossible endeavour to 
carry outa policy fatal to her very existence ; 
we trust that some, at least, will consent to 
take the truth from Mr. Nrwnay’s lips, to 
which they have persisted in turning a deaf 
ear, when urged by Protestant writers. Many, 
indeed, have seen this truth from the first, 
quite as clearly as the lectures can proclaim 
it: and it is satis sfactory to see that they are 
fast abandoning the forlorn hope of making 
their principle $ a popular cause. 

In the pamage we have just quoted from 
our author, there are many unworthy and un- 
founded inuendoes; but these we pass un- 
noticed. It is surely a desperate cause which 
requires a mind of so much sagacity to resort 
to weapons like these. Personality is the vice 
of vulgar and coarse minds, and he who re- 
sorts ‘to if as a means of strengthening his 


sause or weakening that of his adversary, runs | 


the risk of being ¢ lassed with these. That Mr. 
Newman should have consented . employ it 
as a weapon so often, with such palpable un- 
fairness, and so entirely without so ation, 
we cannot but regard as a great blemish on a 
work whose tone is in the main manly and 
high-minded. ; 

The next passage we shall quote exposes the 
inconsistencies of the “ Anglo-Catholic” very 
forcibly. Who can forget the pa ain with which 
that noble soul, ARNoxD, compl: uined of KrBie 


respects, an eclectic or an original sdighen ¢ of your own. 
a dare not stand or fall by Andrews, or by Laud, or 
by Hammond, or by Bull, 
of them together. There is a consensus of divines, 
stronger than for Baptismal Regeneration, or the 
Apostolical succession, that Rome is, strictly and 
literally an anti-christian power ; liberals and High- 
Churchmen in your communion in this agree with 
Evangelicals; you put itaside. There is a consensus 
against Transubstantiation, besides the declaration of 
the Article ; yet many of you hold it notwithstanding. 


Nearly all your divines, if not all, call themselves Pro- | 


testants, and anathematize the name. Who makes the 
concessions to Catholics which you do, yet remains 
me ite from them? Who, among Anglican authorities, 
would speak of Penance as a sacrament, as you do? 
Who of them encourages, much less insists upon, 
auricular confession, as you? or makes fasting an obli- 
gation? or uses the crucifix and the rosary? or re- 
serves the consecrated bread? or believes in miracles as 
existing in your communion? or administers, as I 
believe you do, Extreme Unction ? Jnsome points you 
prefer Rome, in others Greece, in others England, in 
others Scotland; and of that preference your own 
private judgment is the ultimate sanction. What am 
I to say in answer to conduct so preposterous? Say 
you go by any authority whatever, and I shall know 
where to find you, and I shall respect you. Swear by 
any school of religion, old or modern, by Ronge’s 
Church, or the Evangelical Alliance, nay, by yourselves, 
and | Cong know what you mean, and will listen to 


of opinion which the world has seen, and protest to me 
that it is the oldest Do not come to me at this time 
of day with views palpably new, isolated, original, sz 
generis, warranted old, neither by christian or unbe- 
liever, and challenge me to answer what I really have 
such trifles. Go elsewhere, not to me, if you would 
wish to make a proselyte. Your inconsistency, m) 
dear brethren, is on your very front. Nor pr 
that you are but executing the sacred duty of defendin 
your own communion, Your Church docs not thank 
you for a defence, which she has no dream of appro- 
priating. You innovate on her professions of doctrine, 
aud then you bid us love her for your innovations, 
You cling to her for what she denounces; and you 
almost anathemize us for taking a step which you 
would please her best by taking also. You call it 
restless, impatient, undutiful in us, to do what she 
would have us do; and you think it a loving and con- 
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fiding course to believe, not her, but you. She is to 
teach, and we to hear, only according to your privat 

researches into St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine. “J 
began myself with doubting and inquiring,’ you seem 


to say; ‘* I departed from the teaching I received; I was 
educated in some older type of Anglicanism; in th 
school of Newton, Cecil, and Scott, or in the Bartlett's 
Buildings School. I was a dissenter, or a Wesieyan, 
and by study and thought I became an Anglo-Catholi 
And then | read the Fathers, and I have determin 





] 





what works are ne, and what are “not; which of 
them apply to all. times, which are occasional; which 
historical, and which doctrinal; what opinions ar 


private, what cathenilative; what they only seem to 
hold, what they ought to hold; what are fundamental, 





what ornamental Having thus measured and cut and 
put together my creed by my own proper intellect, by 
|} my own lucubrations, and differing from the whole 
world in my results, I distinctly bid you, I sole 


warn you, not to do as I have don 
I have found, to revere it, to use it, 
is the teaching of the old Fathers, 





f your Mothe1 
the Church of England. Take my word for it, that 
this is the very truth of Christ; deny your own reason, 
for I know better than you, and it is as clear as day 


that some moral fault in you is the cause of your dif- 


fering from me. It ride, or vanity, or self-reliance 


- 
| or fullness of bread. You require some medicine for 


|} your soul; you must 


and others of that party, whom he had gre atly | 


loved, that they treated all his differences of 
opinion from them as caused by some moral 
fault. Towards the close of the following ex- 
tract, Mr. Newman brings the very same ¢ har oe 
against themselves. The beginning is also jus st, 
thou; gh not very graceful as coming from such 
a recent proselyte: 
ANGLO-CATHOLIC INCONSISTENCIES. 

You do not follow its bishops; you disown its existing 
traditions ; you are discontented with its divines , you 
protest against its law-courts; you shrink from its 
laity; you outstrip its Prayer-Book, You haye, in all 


fast; you must make a general 
confession; and look very sharp to yourself, for yon 
li 


are already next door to a rationalist or an infidel.”’ 
Here we find that we must stop for the 
present: but, as we have by no means given 


lall the extracts we have selected for quota- 


sige nor said all we mean to say in reference 
to them, we shall venture, in a succeeding 
number, to return to the subject once more. 


A. BR. 


| Heroic Vi irtue: a Portion of th é Treati. se of Benedict 
XIV. on the Beatification and Canonization of th 
Servants of God. Vol. 1. London; Richardson, 


or by Thorndike, or by all | 





re Tus j is one at the many books t the public ation of which 
| has been pre mj ted by the sudden and alarming invasion 








of Popery under the fostering care of the ty of 
Oxford. Albeit ever an advocate for tol n, l 
hitherto a supporter of what are called the Roman 
Catholic claims, we must confess ourselves at once in- 


? 
dignant and alarmed at the advantag ) 
taken of the generosity of Protestants; grieved to find 
that the spirit of Romanism is unchanged, and that it is 
| as bigoted and blind and hateful as ever. Indecd, we 
believe that Protest — n must be up and stirring, or 
it will be really in dan ger—supineness under such an 
} 





























| irruption is treachery. The encroaching power must be 
| driven back: if it be not desirable isabilitics, 
| it will be necessary to stay the hand of concession, and 
forbid further advances. At the least, the progress of 
| bigotry must not be he Iped. Protestants must show 
themselves to be and their resol hat t 
shall remain : fact ne 
id, al il] s tand | l 
in its cradle ] bout it—Oxford 
has done i The Protestants of England are main- 
taining in ces and power an institution which is 
using that power for the destruction of the giver. The 
first ‘stey p for the protecti m of Frotestantism must be a 
root and branch reform of the Universities—the nests of 
| the new Romanism 
Holy Living and Ditewi together with Prayers contain- 
ing the whole Duty of a Christian. By Jeremy 
Taytor, D.D. London: Bohn. 
THE ] addition » Bol ins ard Library is t 
immortal book siees title is transcribed above. It i 
popular now as ever, al it will remain a monument to 
future ages of the most unaliected plety € »( 
the noblest eloc has be n repri d, | 
never so beautifull aply iti 
The Voice of God to the Heart of His Servants. By 
the Rev. J. Perry. J 1 editi London 
Richardson. 
DISCOURSES in a pious and chri pirit on a variety 
of religious topics. That a third edition has been 
alled for is the best proof that they have the elements 
of popularity. 
Miscellaneous Sermons of the late Rev. Thomas Go: der 
Ministe r of the Ne Cl urch, with a Sketch of his 


Life and Labours, By the kev. D. G. GorpDer. 


London: Simpkim and Co. 









Tue Rev. T. GoypEr appears to have ] ssed a mind 
| rior Class to that which usually gives 

hers. He was a reading and reflect 

st Christian, an indefatigable pastor, 


ness. ‘The subjects are for the most part very practical. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Doctor's Little Daughter. By Eniza 
Meteyarp: (Silverpen.) London: Hall 
and Co. 

Tuere is a right wholesome spirit about this 

book that recommends it to those who have 

the charge of youth. Miss Mreteyarp, better 
known, perhaps, by the sign: ture of Si lverpen, 
under which she has contributed so many 
pretty tales and thoughtful essays to the peri- 
odicals, has at length assumed her personality, 
and in a shape the most becoming to her, as the 
friend and teacher, we might almost say, the 
companion, of the child. 
this volume that it was written 
ing mental holiday ;” it has all over it the 
tone and sentiment of holid ay. It was indeed 
|a wise and simple course thus to turn from 


‘“‘ for a refresh- 


Well may she say of 
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more absorbing occupations to look, 
terms it, “anew at Nature through the osten- 
sible medium of a child’s intellectual vision ; 
and thus, whilst addressing herself reverently 
to the young, yet not unaptly touch some pic- 
tures for graver, older sight.” And in this 
she has beenentirely successtul. The Doctor's 
Little Daughter, Axicx, will not delight the 
child alone: many a manly and w omanly heart 
will throb in sympathy with the emotions of 
that most charming creation—so silent, so deli- 
cate and thoughtful, o “passionately full of 
sweet love for all things which filled the narrow 
universe of her knowledge and her life,” who 
was nursed and trained in communion with 
Nature, making comp: anions of “the fields and 
woods, and mountain streams, and lovely fields, 
country churches, and their mossed, flower-clad 
graves,” encouraged to that wholesome fellow- 
ship with the works of God, by a parent who 
was wise enough to know that they are better 
teachers than books. 

The story, however, is not a mere peg on 
which to hang instructive sayings and pretty 
sentiments. Miss Mereyarp has woven out 
of the materials afforded by a little country 
village, a tale that few will begin without being 
compelled, by the interest it excites, to con- 
tinue to the end, Children are enraptured 


with it, as we have proved, for we lent our | 


boy, who could not be in- 
until he had devoured every 


volume to a little 
duced to return it 


page of it, and hence the delay in our notice of | 


it. His report of it to us was in these words: 
*“ Oh! what a dear little book; I should like 
to read it again.’”’ Such testimony is worth 
more than the recommendations of a dozen 
grown-up critics, 

The composition is remarkable for a simpli- 


city which never approaches to nonsense—a | 


rare virtue in those who write for the young, 
who are wont either to use language and 
thoughts above the comprehension of their 


audience, or in aping juvenility to lapse into 
silliness. It is a great error to suppose that 
the ideas or language of children are silly: 
when in earnest they never are so; often they 
are more true to nature than the full-grown 
talk of their seniors. Children are » keenly sen- 
sitive to silliness, and they despise books and 
teachers who adopt that strain, under a notion 
of coming down to their levels. The true and 
only method of writing so as to be intelligible 
and ace eptable to children, is to become your- 
self a child, and,ffor the time, to think : and feel 
as children do, a task not difficult if you will but 
recal your own childhood’s days, and live them 
over again in imagination. Nothing is more rare 
than a really good child’s book: it ought to be 


awarded a great prize in the Exhibition, for it | 


is invaluable when it comes, Miss Merryarp 
has achieved this in The Doctor’s Little Daugh- 
ter, which we heartily recommend to all our 
readers as the most pleasi ing and profitable 
present they could make to their young friends 
at this coming gifts. Cordially do 
we welcome Miss Metryarp to a branch of 
literature in which she is much wanted, and in 
which, if we are not very much mistaken, she 
is destined greatly to exc cel. 


season of 











A Collection of Poetry for r the Practice of Elocution. 
London: Taylor and Co. 1850. 
PRoFEssOR NEWMAN has undertaken the task of 
selectin a schools—and indeed for the use of all, young 
or old, who desire to learn the useful accomp! lishment of 
reading aloud W ropriety—a volume of poetry 
adapted to a exercise of the various powers : the 
voice, and to call forth the sentiments that should always 
be expressed in the tones of the reader. He has 


! 
as she 
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| It is 


} 





| CHARLES T. 





merely limited this volume to poetry, for that is of the 
most difficult acquirement, and it demands more care in 
the avoidance of a habit of sing-song than prose, and, 
consequently, is the best practice for the beginner. The 
selection is made with good taste and sound judgment, 
from the whole range of English poetry, ancient and 
modern, and the volume will be most acceptable, even as 
a mere gathering of the Beauties of our Poets. It is 
admirably adapted for the school-room book-shelf. 


A History of France from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Edited by Henry Wurre, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

Turs history of France, for school use, is not free from 

the defect we have so often noticed, of being too dry. 

little more than an enlarged chronology: there are 
too many facts, and not enough of description. We are 
aware of the extreme difficulty of impressing a pictorial 
narrative into a small space, but it would be better to 











give parts of the history in different volumes rather than | 


mar the utility of the whole by squeezing the events of 
a thousand years into 300 pages. 


A Compendium of Modern Geography. 
A. Stewart. Ninth Edition. 
and Boyd. 


By the Rev. 
Edinburgh; Oliver 


THE success which has attended the former editions of 
this excellent school-book, has induced the publishers 
and the editor to expend much time, trouble, and cost, 
upon this new one. It has been minutely revised, and 
there have been added the Geography of the Holy Land, 
an Outline of Mathematical Geography and Astronomy, 
and a Treatise on Physical Geograpliy, illustrated by a 
coloured chart of the Globe. At least an hundred new 
pages have been added, so as to render the work worthy 
of its position as a standard geography for schools, 








The Child’s Book on the Soul. 

LAUDET. Third Edition. 
Tuis is a real child's book, written as such books ought 
to be, in language intelligible to children. Ina dialogue 
attractive by its simplicity and its familiar illustrations 
of a subject very difficult to be taught to immature 
minds, the author succee a. in conveying to the learner 
very distinct notions of the soul—its dnties and des- 
tinies. 


By the Rev. H. GAt- 
London: Seeley. 


An Elemental Course , of Practice al Mathe matics. By 


JAMES Exxior. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Co. 


Tus is not mathematics, but algebra. Called by its 
proper name, it may be pronounced a very useful prac- 
tical little book. 


tie 





SMALL BOOKS. 





In a pamphlet which exhibits considerable geographical 
knowledge, and much argumentative power, Mr. 
BEKE, F.S.A., institutes An Enquiry into 
M. D Abbadies’ Journey to Kaffa to Discover 
the Source of the Nile,in which he boldly questions 





Antoine 


the truth of the traveller's narrative, and denies 
that he saw or found what he declares that he dis- 
| covered.———Mr. H. DAsnwoop has published a pam- 


phlet on Spanish Finance from 1820 to 1850, a vigorous 
appeal on behalf of the public creditors of Spain against 
the delays in payment of interest on the loans contracted 
by Spain. It is emphatically a protest against the 
financial decree of April, 1850, which, under pretence of 
a settlement with the creditors, is in fact, a deliberate 
robbery of them. Mr. C. P. Cooper, Barrister-at- 
Law, has reproduced the famous definition of “ party,” 
as it exists in England, by Epmunp BurkE, and Lord 
JOHN Russetu. It was suggested by conversations 
with some of the members of the French National 
Assembly, who were unable distinctly to comprehend the 
place which party occupies in the British Constitution 
and its functions and uses there. 








“MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Miss Coorer. 
New York. 

>. [SECOND NOTICE. ] 

We now conclude the notice of 


Rural Hours. 


In 2 vols 


these de- 








lightful volumes, and we prefer local scenery 
and manners as having more novelty for the 
reader. Here is a vivid picture of 


A MARKET DAY IN AMERICA. 

A very fine day; quite a full market-day in the 
village; many people coming in from the country. 

The word “store” has been declared an Americanism, 
but it is not always easy to decide what words and 
terms have actually been coined on this side the Atlantic, 
so many of those which pass for Yankeeisms being found 
in the best English writers, like the stage of Sterne, and 
the pretty considerable of Burke, for instance. Many 
other words and phrases of this disputed nature were 
undeniably brought over by the original colonists, and 
have been merely preserved by their descendants, while 
our English kinsmen have forgotten them. It is quite 
possible that the word “ store” was first bronght into 
common use when there was but one store-house in every 
new colony, and all the different wants of the little com- 
munity were supplied from the same establishment. 

Although circumstances have so much changed since 
those days, although the catalogue of necessaries and 
luxuries has been so much increased, yet the country 
store still preserves much of this character, and would 
seem to deserve a name of its own. It is neither a shop 
devoted to one limited branch of trade, nor a warehouse 
implying the same branch carried out on a greater scale, 
nor is it a bazaar where many different owners offer 
goods of various kinds within the same walls. The 
store, in fact, has taken its peculiar character, as well 
as its name, from the condition of the country; and the 
word itself, in this application of it, might bear a much 
better defence than many others which have found their 
way into books. 

Now-a-days there are always, however, more than 
one store in every village. Indeed, you never find one 
of a trade standing long alone anywhere on Yankee 
ground. There is no such man in the country as the 
village doctor, the baker, the lawyer, the tailor; they 
must all be marshalled in the plural number, We can 
understand that one doctor should need another to con- 
sult and disagree with; and that one lawyer requires 
another with whom he may join issue in the case of 
Richard Roe v. John Doe, but why there should always 
be two barbers in an American village, does rut seem so 
clear, since the cut of the whiskers is an arbitrary 
matter in our day, whatever may be the uncertainties of 
science and law. Many trades, however, are carried on 
by threes and fours; it strikes one as odd that in a little 
town of some 1,400 souls, there should be three jewel- 
lers and watchmakers, There are also some score of 
tailoresses—and both trade and word, in their feminine 
application, are said to be thoroughly American. 

Then, again, there are seven taverns in our village, 
four of them on quite a large scale. As for the eating- 
houses—independently of the taverns—their number is 
quite humiliating; it looks as though we must needs be 
a very gormandizing people: there are some dozen of 
them—lunches, recesses, restaurants, &c., &c., or what- 
ever else they may be called, and yet this little place is 
quite out of the world, off the great routes. It is, how- 
ever, the county town, and the courts bring people here 
every few weeks. 

But to return to the “ store:” 
of these on quite a large scale, 
the variety within their walls. 
brooms, rakes, and pitchforks; muslins, flannels, laces, 
and shawls; sometimes in winter, a dead porker is hung 
up by the heels at the door; frequently, frozen fowls, 
turkeys, and geese garnish the entrance. The shelves 
are filled with a thousand things required by civilized 
man, in the long lists of his wants. Here you see a 
display of glass and crockery, imported, perhaps, directly 
by this inland firm, from the European manufacturer; 
there you observe a pile of silks and satins; this is a roll 
of carpeting, that a box of artificial flowers. At the 
same counter you may buy kid gloves and a spade; a 
lace veil and a jug of molasses; a satin dress and a 


there are half-a-dozen 
It is amusing to note 
Barrels, ploughs, stoves, 


broom; looking-glasses, grass-seed, fire-irons, Valen- 
ciennes lace, butter and eggs, embroidery, blankets, 


candles, cheese, and a fancy fan. 

And yet, in addition to this medley, there are regular 
milliners’ shops and groceries in the place, and of 
superior class, too. But so long as a village retains its 
rural character, so long will the country “store” be found 
there; it is only when it has become a young city that 
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the the shop and warehouse take the place of a convenient | attention was suddenl y fixed by three sing i I he pursues his ypenly ; " 
store, where so many wants are supplied on the same spot. | approaching the house. More than one I s of g rt f 
It is amusing once in a while to look on as the dif- | household had never yet u yh it 
ferent customers come and go. Some people like shop- | that any were in the t vay in ¥ h é 
the ping in a large town, where all sorts of pretty nove lties | was necessary to convin > vour ha l 
are spread out on the counters to tempt purchasers; bat belong to the red race, I 1 ry, li , 
‘ism, there is much more real interest « naveted with such | to see. They came ‘ : ve 
and matters in a large country store, whatever fine ladies | singly and si ‘ently, vra 1 f 
nt tossirg about laces and gauzes at Beck’s or Stewart’s | barefooted. Without sie o ¢ 
und may fancy. The country people come into the village, | the house with a noisel urance of da 
and not to shop, but to trade; purchases are all a | the open door. g ) nunion with 3 HI 
fany matter of positive importance to them, they are all We gave them a fri correspol } 
were made with due forethought and deliberation. Most | to be women of the On pris t { while t . 
and Saturdays of the year one meets farm-waggons, or who had encamped in 1 » us than t the sj 
vhile lumber-sleighs, according to the season, coming into the | the purpose of selling their baskets in the village. Meek | the first with more favour than tl 
uit village, filled with family parties—and it may be a | in countenance, with delicate f nd low voices, they Ina il impulse of the ] n | 
ani : friend or two besides—two or three seats crowded with | had far more of th » pe uliarities of the red race about is open and confiding, to that y 
very grown peo] le, and often several m rry y-faced little ones | them than one would look for in a tril long S- pi ious, even in the brute creation. TI 1 
ain sitting in the straw. They seuaedlty make a day of it, | tomed to intercourse with the Whites, and a po of sign in himself will, at times, find af gr 
the men having, perhaps, some business to look after, | whom have become more than half civilized. Only one | ‘espect 1 regard for th l $s 
ince the women some friends to hunt up, besi ide 4g purchases | of hr ] inglish, a lt ver him, his heart at ‘ 
and to be made and their own produ e to be di lisposed of, for | s e rl |] lif S t rer S 
ntr they commonly bring with tl something of this kind; ico, ( ume tot the Old W 
vuld eggs or butter, maple-sugar or molass thers, yarn, | together, so short as t] odd] g] wa idered 
hon or homespun cloths and flannels. leerines worked with bead heads wl | h s] s! It 
a At an early hour on pleasant rons lays, summer or | bare, their rht blacl 1anging loos why t 1 this fa ! t 
al winter, the principal street shows many su tomers, although it was mids l c] M Fri l 
; being lined with their waggons or slei An t, it i y were clo 1 in coa party la Cumberland Island, i 
a sort of market-day. It is pleasing to see these kets. their ex] tions were much increased | og 
parties 1 naking- hele purchas We asked their A . s of s} i 
mother exchanging the fruits of her own ‘ Cootlee”—was th e? “O \ Ig e of 
gay print to aah frocks for the little eager, Lv ly t t | f t 
looking girls by her side; often the husband s ian § to that r 
holding «a baby— always likes to see a man carry , al tl l | ho} ’ _ 
han the baby—it is : 1 » the wife makes he elicately made, of 1 1 height of American wo- And 
one choice of tea-cups have t 0 i 1 without hei ‘ And on 
ae friends, country neighbours, putting their head wkles, tl vore S FLOWER BAPTISM 
the in deep consultation over a new s Oce asional lals, and coarse glass | In England the Sa 
hare young couple appear, whom one shrew lly guesses to be r fi f the re- | | i 
cant trothed lovers, from a peculiar expression of felicity, | fuse of some tin-shop passed on their way. One, the its knightly 1] vi EA 
“<i which, in the countenance of the youth, is dashed, per- | grandmother, was a Christi the otl t | as ' t t 
Fees haps, with rustic roguery, and in that of his sweetheart | 1S. a- t 
6 of with a mixture of coquetry and timidity; in general,] There was something startling and very painful in | wat laisy 
ikon such couples are a long while making their choice, | hearing these poor creatures within our own comm re ‘ 
7 exchanging very expressive looks and whispers while i ir OW! declaring themsels is 
atv the bargain is going on. ' $i Bis Ab eas : 
cad It sometimes happens that a husband or father has t - pa 
on been either charged with the purchase of a gown, or a She 1 : s oh 9 ; : 
ttle shawl, for some of his womankind, or else, having made exa l it | ret ly ? ‘ 
‘ads a particularly good sale himself, he determines to carry f ] t : ‘ime / : - 
er a present home with him; and it is really amusing to t ; shee 4 J ; 
an look on while he makes his selection—such close exami- \ truck | | Cc ee ; Pt cde , 
nation as he bestows on a sh g¢ print is seldom given Ve ¢ ‘ : * : = 
a to a velvet or a satin; he rubs it together, he passes his | Id mea arta : d 
“a hand over it with prof yund deliberation; he holds it off } with the ad ‘ 
> at a distance to take a view of ‘ | lt re ¥ 
- down on the counter; he squi had been sent to | z , ; 
él if it will wash—if it toys } 5 | 
at. ? One trembles lest, | 1 he retnri ’ ( 1 
" > present may after I ] I t tt 
ai quently one is obliged to lea to Het , , bird 
ort painful uncertainty as to } l \ 
however, that the or da a vere brief, ( 1] t irself s 1 
disappointed. But male , ; t e of mastering | thi 1 tre } ! t 
they are generally a long time making up thei ir minds, y wel y nt and ur tradescantia, colopogon? &c. & Or ¢ 
ae A while since we found a farmer’s wife, a stranger to | ling to talk, so that it was not easy to gather much in- | moment some Perdita of the } t day singing in | 
w us, looking at a piece of pink ribbon; we had several | formation from them; but their whole apy reetest tones— : : 
wee errands to attend to, left the shop, and returned there | so much more Indian than we had been Here’s flowers y 
“ng again nearly half an hour later, and still found our | while their manners were so gentle and woman} P vida ra, R Ibe S ' 
‘aa friend in a state of hesitation; a stream of persuasive | from anything coarse or rude in the midst of t n- | als ; 
a2 words from the clerk showing the ribbon, seemed to have | tutored ignorance, that we were much pl th the} | her calliz frag | s t : 
. been quite thrown away. But at length, just as we were i | her us, rhod 
tly leaving the shop for the second time, we saw the ribbon} — 4i<eellaneous, like the book itself, must be | 4°"; stidium, W 
rr cut, and heard the clerk observe,—“ Six months hence, cia anaes “a ane ale wees tn dee ini rences,” &c. & 
31] ma’am, you'll come into town expressly to thank me for | _ vd: oe th: ‘ ffe oi i y ie “Ci "Y ado: suppose ‘ that st 
“ having sold you three yards of that ribbon!” abundance that oiler. ear Miss COOPER | Winiteal would h n you speak sw 
i It frequently happens, if you are standing at the same | ON SPIDERS. lPdh uve you do it ever?” No, indeed! he would hay 
‘ counter with one of these hesitating perenemn, that Few ay like . No doubt these insects | stopped his ears, and turned to Mopsa and . 
“i they will appeal to you for advice as to the merit of must have the ! | ir uses, since none of Neither daisy, nor cowslip, 1 Ww foun 
ss: some print, or handkerchief, &c. &c. God’s creatures are ma thines a among the fields of the New World, but s just 
The natives are now rarely seen in the | endowed with i instincts 1 rable; but t us Sweet al 1 pretty ar t wanting he a 
a settled parts of the country. “Miss Coorer | SPider’s pl “$e _— eo cing f 7 
a was, however, fortunate in this respect, for ma “em goto apg geal na ami Res tieenell 
ts s daw . | 0 nab r and a fly with cer’s S} 
‘d one aay she had | alws Ay sides with the fly; and yet of , ies two. the last | flower, or SI ‘ s “ pansies b- 
at A VISIT OF RED INDIANS. | is certainly the most troabl lesome insect to man. But | grace’—and having been first gathered since the da} 
Standing at the window one summer’s afternoon, our the fly is frank and free in all his doings; he seeks his | of Linnaus, as specimens, their names tell far more of 
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the musty hortus sic 


we wish those who 


cted pleasure in Seer, © we should have 





teach children before they 8 are 
ths at _ rican ee ts s 








pen it eas tony 








look to it that they have nat 


discourses also very eloqu« nt ly 
learnedly too, on 


















hemisphere, and th 


























































































must be “ so sm: al a creature to make 
ry much as if a man wer 














brings home another piece, whicl 


first 
this soft scarlet carpeting 
throug 
surrounded with these 

This cradle 


When the floor is covered with several layers of | 
¢, she proceeds to line the sides 
until the whole is well 
handsome hangings. 

she makes for one 


hont in the same way, 





brilliant little bee, 





laying only a single egg amid the flower-leaves. Honey 
and bee-bread are then collected and piled up to the 





an inch; and when t 





ht of his store is completed, the 









scarlet curtains are drawn close over the whole, and the 
cell is closed, t e careful mother replacing the earth as 
neatly as possible, so that after she has finally smoothed 

spot over, it is difficult to discover a cell you may 





have seen open the day before 

] association with the wheat, which even 
has not remained 
Owing to this connection with the 


the Old World received, 





is constant 
the insects have learned by instinct, 
unhe ded by man, 
1, the poppy of 














all the honours of a classical flower, and 
blended the fables of ancient mythclogy. 
Not only was it given to the imp ition of sleep, as 
0 f his emble: ns, from the we ‘-] known narcotic in- 
fluc nees of the plant, but it was also considered as | 
sacred to one ” the most ancient and most important 
leities of the tem—t y oldest statues of Ceres 
represent her with poppies in her garlands, blended with 





carried in her hand, or worn on her 


‘ient poets mingled th 


re > whoat ither 
ears of wheat, either 





The an ears of 





and the poppy in their verses— 
T} me n + ott rer 
poppy ‘ 
iys Cowley, in his transla ex! in our 
yod, in hi F Ruth, 
t plants ! b wtiful 
] 
L 
In short, so well establishe< 1 of the 





poppy and wheat, by the lon; 
i nmemorial to the 





t 
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hat the 











very mo s of Paris, when to trim a straw 

I ith fiel ingle the poppy 

with heads of wheat in their artificial flowers. Fickle 

hion herself is content to leave these plants, year 
uw, entwined together in her 








and sisters on the 


Our republican brethren 
other side of the Atlantic are sometimes as 
regardless of the difference between meum and 
tuum as English lads and lasses. They have a 
taste flowers which they do not scruple to 
grat ify at the expense of their neighbours. 
Thus reports their country-woman of their 
pench int tor 


for 


GARDEN ROBBING 


, unhappily, a very serious object 
tin our village gardens: 


me in this part of the 





and the 
as low as it 


Property of this 





y common cri world ; 


idard of pr 


well can 








on such subjects is 





e In our rural commut 





kind is almost without prote jong us: there are 
laws on the subject, but these are never enforced; and 
of course people are not willing to thro Ww away money, 





and time, and thought, to raise fruit for those who 
might easily raise it for themselves, if they would take 


the pains to do so. There can be no doubt that this | 





wheat | 





| for tl 


| regard for th 


consignment of copies of this d 


ry} order 





| ness. 
| little better acquainted with 





| this Baroness wi 


state te of thin, gs is a serious sobs tacle to the eubeition of 
choice fruit in our villages; horticulture would be in a 
much higher condition as if it were not for this evil. 
But the impunity with which boys, and men too, are 
allowed to commit thefts of this kind, is re: ally a pain- 
ful picture, for it must inevitably lead to increase a 
spirit of dishonesty throughout the community. 

It is the same case with flowers. Many people seem 
to consider them as public property, though cultivated 
at private expense. It was but the other day that we 
little girl, one of the village Sunday-schol: 
moreover, put her hand within the railing of a garden 
ind break off several very fine plants, whose growth the 
owner had been watching with care and interest for 
many weeks, and which had just opened to reward his 





saw a is 





of the same kind, but still more 
flagrant in degree, w a short time since: the 
offender was a rte Ayn man, dressed in fine broad- 
cloth to boot, and evidently a stranger; he passed before 
a pretty gay with flowe and, unchecked by a 
good morals, pro- 
handsome bouquet, without so 
ir leave to the owner; having 
selected the flowers most to his fancy, he arranged them 
tastefully, and then walked off with a free and jaunty 
air, and an expression of satisfaction and self-compla- 
truly ridiculous under the circumstances. He 
had made up his nosegay with so much pains, eyed it 
nderly as he ied it before him, and moved along 
with such a pa mincing and dainty manner, that he 
was probably on the way to present himself and 
trophy to his s ae heart; and we can only hope that 
he met with just such a reception as was deserved by a 
man who had been committing petty larceny. 

As if to make the chapter complete, the very same 
on, the village being full of strangers, 
several young girls, elegantly flounced, put their hands 
through the railing of an other garden, facing the street, 
and help themselves in the same easy manner to their 
rhbour's pre ayes st ficwer: what would they ay 
1ought if some or 


ince ¢ 


Another inst: 
s observed 


yard, § 








single ‘scruple of good n 
ceeded to make up 


much as saying by y 


anners or 












cency 





so te 


carr 








we saw 











» had stepped se with a pair ( 
Pa pc frot n the riband on their 
y wah one had a fancy 

nor the strangers in 
th and fiot yunces, seem to have learned at com- 
school, or at home, that respect 
pleasures of others is simple good manners, 
rights of , common honesty. 
had a fl 





wee 
WOAL-CliV0 





mon school, or at $ 





others 





ywer-border of his own would be 





No one } 

ly to offend in this way. 

If the Am would send a 
elightful book 


ered sale. We 


rican publisher 
to England they would find 
believe that, after perusing the above passages, 
there are few of our readers who would nor 
it in their book-club. 





Germania; tis Courts, Camps, and Peopl . 
By the Baroness Biaze pr Bury. In 2 vols. 
London. 


Pictures of Rural Life in Austria and Hungary. 


From the Ge Mary Norman. 


London. 


erman, by 
Two works professedly on the same topic, but 
differing widely in the treatment of it. The 
Baroness professes more than she performs ; 
the German presents us with a great deal more 
than he promises. The one is all froth and 
frivolity: the other all substance and serious- 
After reading the former, we are but 
Germany than 
before; when we have perused the latter, we 


| feel that we know a great deal more of the 


rural population than ever we had learned 
before. The Frenchwoman, it is manifest, has 
written for the booksellers; the German, be- 
cause he had something to tell that was worth 
the telling. 

But our readers will probably ask who ts 
th a fine name w ho writes an 


| English book? Be it known, then, that she 


| is an Englishwoman, albeit boasting so novelish 
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a s title. She dined that title by Ri 
In the salons of Paris she is a celebrity. 
3 well as the 
English periodicals; report says that she has 
published some very stupid novels, and she is 
the authoress of rather a smart essay on the | 
French drama in Kyiaurt’s weekly volumes. | 


She writes for the French : 


The perusal of a few pages of her present 


enterprise will prove her _ be precisely what 
from this account the reader will alre rady have 
guessed her to be—a F’renc ‘hfe d Englishwoman 

—a composition, we must confess, not at all to 
our taste, and not likely to be more pleasing to 


the mass of our country-folk. 


Nor does the matter of the book redeem the 
The most illiberal 
spirit pervades it. She worships absolutism ; 
she loathes liberty: she can see no fault in 


defects of the manner, 


princes and nob les, no virtue in peoples; she 


collects with avi lity every slander whis meee 
in the salon of the courtier against the men 
who have fought the battle of constitutional 
She holds the Kine of Hanover 


government. 


to be a model monarch: she half thinks that it 
} 


would have been better had he been upon the 


throne of England instead of that disagreeable 
little Queen who has won the hearts of her 
subjects by her readiness to concede their 
well-considered demands for free institutions. 


Doubtless she lauds to the skies the Elector of 


Hesse Cassel, and looks longingly for the ap- 
proach of Austrian and Russian bayonets to 
restore to Western E urope the de potism she 
adores in the East. She pretends to have seen 
a good deal of “the Courts and C amps of Ger- 
many, but we can find few proofs of it in her 
pages. It is as superficial a book as can well 
be imagined: the tourist of a month micht 
have written a more truthful one. If she has 
any personal knowledge of Germany at all, it 





must have beer acquired years ago, for it is 


not Germany of this era that she paints, but a 


Germany of the past. 


It is otherwise with the author of the 


sketches translated by Mrs. Norman. Srir- 
Ter, for that is the writer’s name, has acquired 
very great reputation in his own country 
where works of a like class have been alw: y: 
popular. It is characterized by the German 








simplicity which so recommends AverBacn to 


readers of congenial tastes. He paints ] 
sant life and rural scenery with extraordi: 
truth, producing - _cflvets by an ali 
microscopie minut , like Van Eycx 
some of the old saad, ks of the tales, 
“ Abdras the Jew,” has, however, a different 
aim. It isa deeply y interesting story, the scene 
of which is laid in sage , the hero and heroine 
being a Moorish Jew a ee his blind daughter, 
a ni rative so full of fs ‘try and pathos that it 
is impos ssible to read it wanes tears, ‘Castle 
Crazy” is a mingling of Irish and German 
life, a narrative most Bean. constructed. 
“ Moroshely ” is designed to introduce Hun- 
garian manners to the reader, through the 
adve sntures of a Hungarian nobleman and his 
wife, separated by a strange series of misad- 
ventures, and afterwards as strangely brought 





“ 


all of them considerable inte rest, as such, it is 
not for them that the work i is valuable; they 
are but the medium for mal cing known various 
phases of German life, and in this the author 
is infinitely more successful than the baroness, 
the pretentious title of whose book excites 
expectations which the perusal cannot but 
disap ypoint. We shall take two or three speci ‘i 
mens from each, but of the better parts, for our 
readers’ sake. 





| the moon, so that she light 





{ | perhaps unique in Gern ny 1S 
again together. But although the tales have | 


The Sllewion 3 is je Germania. It is a| 
legend out of the old hist tory of Germany. 


A WHITE OTHELLO. 


In the spring of the year 1255, Duke Lewis the 
Severe (der Strenge) journey ee from Munich to 
Donauwérth in company oth his fair duchess, whom 
he ha re They went to visit 





] espouse -d but a year be 
the duke’s sister, E 
Emperor Conrad Nias pois ned in Na ms und mother 
of Conradin, destine to be behe ces there. The er ipress 
lived a solitary life, watching over the alla of f the last 
Hohenstautten. | 
Duke Lewis left his young wife in Donauwérth, 
forth to fight the 
e. Many were 


the widow of the 





zabeth of 4 Wari 








under the empre ss’s care, and went f 
robber-knichts of the Rhenish Palatinat 
the tears shed by Mary of Brabant, and many her prayers, 
‘ten, for dearly she loved her rigid lord. 

| ot, and Mary 


and the duke ret 
him 1 back, but I was only twenty- 


not to be forgotten, 
But time flew 
ined and wishe 
and loved the sound of the ul 
of his steed better than the sweet vows and m 
ings of his true ladye. 








ion and the neighing 














He held his court lburg, and 
ever his dearest friend, Cou f I 
; lott 

to him one day the anxious wile sent a letter 





F GT Sag oe SE 
he would use his influence to quicken her husband 


return. Another missive was despatched at t 
time to Duke Lewis, and the messenger 


enjoined to » to the dul 
to th bat at seal 1 
la r¢ 








friend, whereit 
of Leiningen that, if he 
return, her pleasure in wel 
Now it seems that Othe 
No sooner had Me read the 
he bounded to horse (Leinin 
bably would have e on the 
forth from Heid 
his path, killed by his im 
day he arrived at Donaw 
1256, the snow lay d 
the seneschal opene dt 
wind blew furiously, and 




















| the « He slew the se 
young wife’s chamber. Sh 
word ] 
steel t 
head « 
vanqt 
iber, the voice of wail 
ing empress and th 
injured one, is silent 
dueal 1 tl 
} k 1 re ; 
as al preparing ) eaven; an shi 
s, ere she < wn ¢ on pard r love 
oe destroyer, her beat id rolls Duke 
Ludwi ’s feet. 
This was on the 18th of January, 1256. It is said 


that on the 19th, Duke Ludwig's hair was 
Here, from the same pen, is a lively de- 
scription of 
LEIPSIC. 
I must do honour to my ¢ _ nt Leipsic, says one 
of Giethe’s students it 1 the Faust; it is a little Paris, 
A “little Paris” is 


neig ours expresses 








better it should be so, for if there were many such 
pla es. it would be h we. to say for whose advantage it 
might be. Mephistopheles, in the scene to which we 
have already alluded, gives the truest picture of the 
Leipsickers, in the following words 

day is a holiday; with small wit and less 
‘ round in his narrow circle, like 








fort, each one turns 








comic 
a young cat after its tail. When they have not got the 
headache, and that the h st 0 Or ing credit 





| they ar gay | anc “ ease 


s Leipsic, the v ry kernel of the democratic 
nut, the wel of Ba ofhing (I must coin the word), 


1-quarters of Stude nte or sen. 
hooks ping B urschen, of 








le with the fames of beer and 


win my al and ten rether a mass of steam, for wr h 





but vapour and smoke, 
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Hal if of these men in M. Bro khaus’s ate lis were, 
I have no doubt, in the fight put down by Prince John 
of Saxony, in 1846, and most of them probably know 
by heart the incendiary verses written by Freiligrath 
upon that oceasion,* but that does not prevent them 
from finding enjoyment in long walks through the 


fields, or from listeniag enraptured to the melody of 


Weber's. They are weal and fantastical, voila tout. 
The baroness has not lived so long in France 
without catching something of its lax morality. 


As witness her 
DEFENCE 
I should like to a ret 
subject, which you may have omitted to make to yourself, 
in the ardour of your indignation against 
Madame Lola; and that is how very inconsistent we all 
are to be interested in Rosamond Clifford when she lives 


OF LOLA MONTES. 


make 


ark to you upon this 





s 








in the twelfth cen , and to revile her when she 
appears in the middle of the nineteenth. Have you 
ever thouglit of that, reader ? 





Now it is not the di of the one that I would have 

hed, it is the taste for the other. Rosamond, I 
no doubt, was a most worthless young lady, and, 
probably, if you heard thie opinions given upon her by 
one of Queen Eleanor’s ladies of honour, you would 
find out that Lola herself was no worse: and yet, give 
a tragedy to-morrow called * Fair Rosamond,” 
shall see how the best and purest ladies in the 
agitate their pocket “~ vote E] 
Guienne a vile murderess, au thou 


diminis 


have 














‘ond you 
land will 
of 
and hard 


manger erect an eanor 


Ci ll 1 





Anne Boleyn si’! vous plai it! ? Whoever dreams 











| the cups 


of put ng her in her right place 

No, unfortunately, human nature from childhood 
upwards hates with unconscious hatred all authori 
and this feeling is so innate, the heritage of the t 
Revolt is so fresh within us, that, in the world of fiction, } 
where we falsely think we are at liberty to take part 
with whom we " please, we nine times out of ten side | 
with the undutiful I should like to know who, in | 
the case of Philip Augustus, ever dreams of the suffer- 
ings of his lawful wife—for such was Ingelburgha! 
No, Foliar ¥ ! Agnes de Méran was handsome (and |} 
that may be an illusion too, for it is now proved beyond | 


a doubt, that Cleopatra black, with a turned-up 














TE be 


nose), and Philip was in love, and he was a great 
warrior, and wore magnificent armour, and fought 
bravely, and “ Montjoie St. Denis!” and all that 
sort of thing, and he and she have ous sympathies ; 
and then comes disagreeable-looking man, and says | 
to the king, “Give her up,” and we are furious, and 
applaud Philip in his resistance. Yet, reader, the 
s legate is th resentative of duty and of the 

es lived in our times, we dy uld judge 

ery severely; and it would be y proper that 





should do s0. 

The baroness certaivly excels in her rapid 
but graphic sketches of cities. We have given 
her view of Leipsic. ‘Take now her picture of 


BERLIN. 






| northern 





1 Mer of nothing more accurately descriptive of the 
school to which belong many more than mere revolu- 
tionists in the north of Germany, than the foll 
Steckbrief, or advertisement, to aid in the apprehension 
of a man convicted of high treason: “ He the 
| Lutheran Confession, and of middle height,” so runs the 

document, “ strongly built, and of healthy ¢ 
}a high forehead, and a long nose; he has 
| hair, and has studied theology in Leipsic!’ 

Well done for an intelligent Steckbrief that will catch 
neither thief nor traitor, for it gives the portrait of the 

! So are they all, more or less. 
t affirm that the 3erlin are too 


wing 


is of 


fair, curly 





| whole genus 





I will ne im ladies of 
blue, but they are © seen learned,” as Tony Lumpkin 
says, and it is lucky for you if you do not find yourself 
called upon to decide a knotty point concerning literature 


in the day 
an orange at a Damen Caffee, or if you do not have the 
smoked Hamburgh beef rammed down your throat by 
an unexpected shot from Hegel or Kant. These Damen 
Caffees, ladies assemble after dinner to discuss 
ham, chocolate, and psychology, are formidable things, 
let me tell and not to be encountered lightly. 
Corinne’s tea was nothing to them (I always sus spected 
filled by * Miladi,” whose name I for: get, to 
have contained a deal more of milk and water 
than anything else), the coffee parties of Berlin are a 
different sort of affair, and have a perfume of 
‘ Les Femmes Savantes,” to be scented a 


where 


you, 


great 








And this of 
THE VIENNESE. 

I told you that people in Vienna were not book- 
learned, as in Berlin, that is, there does not lie their 
specialty (why not give the word droit de bourgevisic 
at once? it is such ») The Viennese are, 

above all, people of the world, as the a of the 

word in French, genys du monde—namely, people 
who before being anything else, are gentlemen 4A gen- 
tlewomen conversant with the habits, occupations, duties 
and diversions of the world in which gentlemen and 
gentlewomen are required to live, 

These Viennese are a very strange race. With so 
much of our ly, honest qualities about them, they 
have, at the same ane an undeniable similarity of 
esprit with the French. They are lively as quicksilver, 
and witty as a gamin des s, with, I must admit, 
a great deal of his peculiar style of wit. 

In all these qualitie s they differ completely from the 
1d I really can find a parallel 





a rood one 


al 


is 


stear 
s bar T t¢ re 


as 


Germs ns, ar 





nowhere for their delicious salbxies and repartees, but in 
the repartees oil sallies of the wittiest nation of the 
globe. But to appreciate this, it will not suffice to 


know the German language well, you must have a 
thorough knowledge of their own delicious dialect, and 
then you will probably be tempted to pass every evening 


| at some petit thédtre, but, above all, at Karls Theater, 


When you come direct from Vienna to Berlin, the | 
change is, socially speaking, about as complete as it | 
well can be. In the one, all is elegance and pleasure; 


nothing is the aie too serious to be every 
Ihe most abstruse questions 
‘daily bread;” and for the 


in the other, 
one’s habitual occupation. 
are — upon as mere 
fir ndiments w doneere=e, 
the most nebulous speculations of transcendental philo- 
sophy. The clever author of “La Philosophie du 
Droit,” Lerminier, has said, truly enough, in his “ Let- 
tres d’un Berlinois,” “Ils ont habitude de l'infini;” and 
this is unluckily correct. 

them pedantic; and in the next, it renders them unprac- 
tical. They have all of them, more their 
Utopia; and if this produces eccentricity amongst the 
women, and those of the other sex, who remain within 
the sphere of private life, in the more stirring amon 
the men, it has gone nigh to joc irretrievable 1 
chief to the state. 


or less, 


ost 





y 








* M. Brockhaus, at the time of these riots, could not 
maintain order amongst his men; ‘they are all possessed,” 
said he, in despair, to the gentleman who inhabited the 


house opposite to his; “I cando no more with them—for 
heayen’s 


sake do you try !” 


you must have recourse to | 
| tonans,” 
| . 

| his ec 


| only to 


In the first place, it makes | 


in the Leopoldstadt Fauxbour Vienna is, at present, 
the home of the drama in Germany. 


We conclude with a portrait of a celebrated 
German who will probably occupy a larger 
space in the world than he has yet done. 


GAGERN. 

mm (we told), was the man of the Parliament 
of Frankfort, as Radowitz was that of the Parliament of 
Erfurt. There was no measure to which he could not 
persuade, no tumult that he could not master. “ Jupiter 
that was the name by which he went amongst 
olieagues of the Paulskirche, and often he did not 
even require to raise his storm-quelling voice, but needed 
look. When Gagern declared, on the 24th of 
June, 1848, that no private individual could possibly be 
called to the head of the Central Power, he virtually 
abdicated that power for himself, for he was as weil 
aware as were those around him, that, had it not been 
for that famous speech of his, in which he proved that 
the chief of the new state must of necessity be a prince, 
he himself would have been elected to that dignity. 

No enthusiasm excited by either the Archduke John, 
or the King of Prussia as future Emperor of Germany, 
equalled that inspired by the President of the National 
Assembly. In the streets, in the Assembly, and in 
society, his influeuce was the same. Women would 


Gar are 











tear a glove of his into atoms, and preserve the bits as 


aspect, with | 
| with the sound of his magic tones rii 


| further 
| is furrowed, 
of Rihmesés, even whilst you are sucking | 





| step till he reached the 





relics; nay, one noble lady whom I could name, wore one 
of hi sleeve-buttons mounted in diamonds. 


“T shall never for him,” said to me of the 





et one 





cleverest women I ever met, “upon the day when, 
suddenly leaving his Presidential chair, he mounted the 
tribune, and gave his magnificent speech upon the 


Lleft the Paulshirche 
g in my ears— 


Protectorship of the Empire. 





he was superb.” 

Of the great services rendered by Gagern, there can 
no doubt; but, like most men who have been called 
into action bya revolution, the revolution had exhausted 
his resources before he had been enabled to do any more 
real good than = which 1 lay in prevention of still 
evil. Ga now worn out, his royal brow 
hair grey, his firm step slackened, 
and his splendid, perbaps 


able 
his majestic figure bent, 
The Gagern of the Pauls- 


unparalleled, voice veiled. 
kirche is no more, and the Gagern of Gotha and Erfurth 
has certainly nothing mpensate for the loss. 


be 


his 





which can ct 


Turn we now to Stirrer’s gatherings from 
very different districts of the same country — 


TRAL GERMANY. 


Soon after midsummer day the roof was placed on 
the colonel’s house. The magistrate of the district 
of the upper houses was present, the venerable past 
of Sillerau, who had been fetched in the colonel’s own 
carriage, the lord proprietor of Tunberg with his wif 
and daughters, and cousin Martin, the Rothberg inn- 
keeper, were also there, “” with several peasants 
and neighbours who had been invited to shi 
festivities of the day. When the last rafter, to which 
was affixed a fir-crest decked with many-coloured 
ribbons, especially blue and red—I did not then know 
why these colours were predominant—when this rafte 
was laid in its place, when one lath after another had 
been nailed on, and signs were given that now all was 
finished, and the resounding strokes of the hammer had 
gradually died away, then one of the carpenters, dressed 
in his Sunday clothes, two long streamers of red and 
blue silk fluttering down from his hat, mounted on th 
edge of the plank which had been placed above 
uppermost cross-beam of the rafters, and there gave 


HOUSE BUILDING IN Rl 
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carpenter’s blessing to us, who stood upon the grass 
below, looking upward. He then took a crystal flas! 
which was in readiness, poured the wine it contained 
into a glass and drank it off to our health, throwing 
empty glass over into the oak-grove, where it fi 
against the boughs and was shivered into splinters 
He then gave the flask to the man standing next hi 
on the plank, who in his turn poured the i 

a glass, drank it off, and flung the empty glass into the 
thicket. And thus did all the workmen, remaining on 


the roof till, the flask being handed to the last, he, 
having emptied it, kept it in his hand, with hi 
companions climbed to the edge of the roof, from whence 
he sprang upon the scaffolding and descended step by 


ereen sward where we 


and 


vert 








standing. The empty flask was then handed over t 
the architect to be melted down and buried under th 
foundation stone on a future occasion. This being done, 
breakfast was spread upon several tables which had 
been constructed by hammering together some rough 
planks. All the neighbours were invited to stand 
round one of these tables, it being the custom, when 
a new house is roofed in, for the whole neighbourhocd 


to come and lend their assistance, on which occasion it 
is considered a proof of skill to make the hammers wit! 
which the nails are driven into the laths, keep a quicl 
regular measure, and to get a roof of large dimensions 
fixed in a short time. At the second table stood the 
master-carpenter with his journeymen; he also made 
speech when all had filled their glasses. At the thi 
table were the colonel and his guests, and the othe 
tables were laid out for the poor of the district. After 
the master-carpenter had finished speaking, and the 
courtesies of society had been exchanged, we were : 
liberty to go over to the workmen's table, or they mig] 
come over to us, and chat together freely. When break- 
fast was ended, care having been taken that the poorer 
guests had had time to despatch what was provided fi 
them, the party separated, and the tables were taken to 
pieces by the workmen as quickly as they had been put 
together. 

On the day following they began to finish the roofing, 
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and then were taken in hand those rooms which the 
colonel intended to inhabit during the winter, and which 
were already floored,—the fire-places were to be deco- 
rated, the windows put in, and the walls, as soon as 
they were dry enough, covered with a light wash of 
colour. 

The summer was such an one as rarely visits our 
beautiful forest-lands. Day after day passed, each one 
lovelier than the last, and if clouds were seen, they only 
served to adorn the sky, gleaming in silvery, pearl-like 
brightness during the day, and at evening-tide spread- 
ing like red, glowing streamers above trees, mountains, | 
and pastures. And as the winter's snow had melted | 
away slowly, there was, notwithstanding the long dura- | 





to the raft. Whilst hesitating, we heard a noise as of | and chiefly through the addresses before us. 
footsteps from a trench on one side, which hitherto we | In no other way, perhaps, could an equal dis- 
had not noticed; and in a few seconds a man, whom play of talent Se gained for its possessor so 
I at once recognized as one of the wood-cutters who ply large a decree of popularity. The oration or 
their laborious trade in this mountain district, emerged | address of the class delivered by Mr. Everett, 
from the trench. He carried a leathern sack, and an | isa composition which is always received with 
iron dish, also his scaling-ladders, and a mountain-staff, } : ‘or. Syrife 
. aie 2 “ | courtesy. An audience which has invited an 
which was, as usual, very long, and armed with an | apiece Oe ebro gee “iy, 
iron point and a grappling hook. He started with | orator, 1s bound to protect his fame, or, at 
surprise at seeing human beings on this wild spot. | least, to spare his feelings any hostile censure. 
I explained to him that we had lost our way, and that He is on & platform, delivering a discourse 
‘t were | Which is to be honoured, in the “ Pickwickian 


ict 


we were anxious to ascertain whether the d 
passable, and could safely serve as a bridge for two | sense of the word;” that is, people are to 


persons. “No doubt of that,” he replied; “tive of my | pretend to be awake, at all events to arouse 








tion of fine weather, no drought, but a plentitude of | comrades have been across it scarce a minute ago; themselves at the conclusion to pass a compli- 














moisture which, having sank deep into the earth, kept | I was forced to turn back because I had left this dish | mentary resolution “for the valuable and 


the woods and fields fresh and green, and supplied the 
fountains and streams of the valley with a never-failing 
abundance of pure water, so that they gushed forth and | 
gurgled as though secretly replenished by attendant | 
spirits. 

When the colonel’s house was covered in, when all | 
the floors and ceilings were finished, and the walls | 
coloured, it seemed ready even before the hot weather | 
of the harvest had come to an end. The scaffolding, | 
and all the rude implements of building had been taken 
away, and the house, as it rose above the dark foliage | 
of the oak grove, the strip of forest-land, and the | 
Midwayfields, was as fair a sight as I had imagined it | 
would be. Only the interior remained to be completed. 
Even the garden-ground was already dug up, and 
fenced in with trellis-work, the colonel intending that 
very autumn to plant it with all kinds of trees, shrubs, | 
and bulbous roots, so that he might rejoice in their | 
flowers and foliage the next year. He seemed to hasten | 
everything, as though he felt himself growing old, and | 
desired to spend the few remaining hours of the evening | 
of his life in a completely-arranged and well-ordered | 
home. 


| 


A master’s hand is visible in this powerful 
description of an accident on 


; ho more. 


A TIMBER-DUCT. 

Do you know what in mountain districts is called a | 
timber-duct? You can scarcely have seen one, since it 

is not needed here, where the forest slopes are broad 

and smooth. Itis a rude sort of raft, hollowed out 

into a groove, and used to remove the wood which is cut 

down in the forest. Sometimes these rafts are laid | 
upon the ground down the mountain-sides; sometimes 

they are stretched like bridges across ravines and clefts; 

and they can, when necessary, be filled with the ripling 

snow-water, by means of which the blocks of wood are 

drifted away more quickly. It was one fine September | 
morning, that my wife begged me to make an excursion } 
across the mountains, and to take her with me,—she | 
had not been out with me for three years, having, | 
within that time, borne me a child, a little daughter. | 
I joyfully assented to her wish; she prepared for the | 
expedition; and we rambled so high that day that she 
gathered some clusters of edelweis, which she twined 
round my hat. On returning home we mistook our | 
way, deceived by the similarity between the mountain- 

passes. We descended the bed of a dried-up torrent, | 
with which I was perfectly unacquainted, not knowing | 
whether it would lead us down into the valley, or | 
suddenly break off over a perpendicular steep, and thus | 
oblige us to retrace our steps. And this last proved | 
to be the case; for just as we turned round the corner 
of a rock, we saw the blue void suddenly open before | 
us; the path of the stream had broken off, and opposite | 
us gleamed a perpendicular wall of chalk, tinged with | 
a pale reddish hue by the rays of the declining sun. 
But there was one of these timber-ducts I have described, | 
stretching across the chasm from the spot whereon we | 
stood to the summit of this chalk wall. I was a little | 
startled, and looked round at my companion; but she | 
was delighted at finding it possible to proceed; and we | 
accordingly began to examine the raft, to see whether | 
it were in good condition, and capable of bearing the | 
weight of two persons. That it had been used lately | 
was evident, for the hollow of the groove bore traces 
of having been fresh rubbed, and stakes and blo: ks, | 
such as are required for pushing the felled trunks along, 

were still scattered about; besides, the foot-prints which 

had induced us to follow the dried current led close up 





| taineers; tite tones were echoed 


| too late. Like a white handkerchie 


| ravine during the day.” 


shir p .fra-nlace. They are waiting for me on |: s ” - 1 ier : 
behind, at our fire-plac They are waiting for me on | interesting paper” which has just been de- 
yonder rock-wall; you shall hem di ¢ : 


here ] ised that st “ep livered. This is the usual course with orations. 
ere he raisec lat strange shri 


The average standard of these productions is 
; " ; : : 

: : . dulness, anc > mi » audience ts made 
in the neighbourhood, and were answered by another oor —— = — the a ‘ . — I 
a . : . o y 1e ‘ 7 ry ¢ € 9 ‘oetive Is 
similar shout, re-echoing in like manner from the rocks | UP €0 1. len anything at all attractive Is 
nost sublime, to hear presented, the applause 18 proportioned to the 
rugged scenes, with | Surprise ; and in this way a very mediocre man 





around. It was solemn, it was : 





this wild vocal music amid th 


the twilight drawing round us! I now proposed that | may achieve great triumphs before the common 
we should all three cross the ravine together. To this | council, at a celebration day, on the fourth of 
tween July, or at the table of the Historical Society. 


1] 


he agreed; adding, that we must take the lady be 
us, and that we should carry his alpine staff horizonta 
I holding one end and he the other, so that she co 
cling to it as to a banister, and feel herself secure. 
The little dog she insisted upon carrying herself: and 
thus, one after another, we stepped upon this mountai 

bridge, which showed like a line across the grey evening . ° . . 
twilight. But as we strode along, I could hear the and beside himself, who should venture to dis- 
clatter only of the wood-cutter’s heavy shoes, not the | Pute the good faith of t congratulatory 
lighter tread of hers. We were yet a little way from remarks ? Everybody, to be sure, feels the 
the end of the raft, when the wood-cntter said in a low humbug, but everybody has made up his mind 
ff grow lighter in my | that it is cheapest and most comfortable to 
I saw only | hold no discussion on the subject. In this 





Who ever, at the last named place, knew the 
usual complimentary honours to be withheld ? 
Who ever saw the hero of the evening cut up 
in the next morning’s papers? Who would 


not pronounce the adventurous carper a bere, 
] 




















voice, “sit down.” I felt the st: 
hand—TI turned quickly round—imagin 
the wood-cutter. A horrible thought came; 
more; my feet ceased to feel the 


flickered to and fro like torch 





round; the 








before my eyes. EXuew | rais is the felicity of universal orators, and 

Here the colonel was silent. I thought at first that | accounts for their occasionally enjoying a vast 
he was only taking breath; but on looking round, I saw | amount of unquestioned fame, while poor 
through the half light that tears were chasing each | devil authors, as they are termed, men of wit, 
other down his white beard, and that he kept himself} fancy, and imagination, are ineffectually strug- 
thus perfectly still to prevent my remarking it. Neither | sling upwards through public indifference and 
could I have spoken a word; my heart too seemed|g swarm of buzzing detractors. The latter 
broken. I now understood why he had draw | Gow! | are independent beings ; the former are parts 
the window-curtains: I would not distress the old | ¢ ‘ . =" ; ‘ 

: ; oe ae of the conventional social system. 

man by taking notice of his grief, but kept my eyes | ¢ 
averted. After a while he Undoubtedly Epwarp Everett has been a 
beard and face, and, with perfect composure, continued | “]ueky” man, if we judge his labours by the 














issed his sleeve over | 





sus—“ She was Ivir ° in the epth of the } , . , . y+ | 
thus—“She was lying crushed in the depth of the | standard we apply to authors generally ; but 
ollow Silently sacrificine herself. as was her wont t.- ‘ os Per 
nolo, oe ps8 he ae sedccan ; : he has, as certainly, deserved his reputation 
tering no cry, lest she should endanger me—she had + : 
ary BO ery, & t she ethbiecpns alk ““| among the host of gentlemen who deliver oc- 
fallen down. Not even the wood-eutter had guessec ya +s p . ‘ 
F . 2 2 ahi casional orations. On the side of authorship, 
her situation until she let go the banister which we had hi lis] { ] ] 1 
é agate ‘4 ace -shments may be g enumerate 
made for her, and began to feel in the air 1 Mis accompli — nts may | thus enumerated. 
hand. He then called to her to sit down,—but it was | Chey — eS) a slender. 
hief, he said. it had all | He has industry, carefulness, moderation in 


w me alone, | Statement, ingenuity in illustration. He 














passed before his eyes, and then he sa I 

And I too seemed tottering, and should have fallen | always brings something worthy of the occasion. 
likewise, if he had not given me a violent push, which | But where is the bold oratical invention, in 
made me stagger forward over the few remaining steps | treatment or in style—what light has he 


I l 
on the timber-duct, and at the end flung me down upon thrown upon his subject by original fancy— 
the heap of wood which had been conveyed across the what power of imagination is there in his 

pictures—what depths of philosophy has he 
| sounded—what rememberable sentences, to 
become proverbs, has he uttered to the world ? 
You see an elaborate prudence which is, of 
itself, a compliment to the audience, and makes 
the most of the ordinary resources of the oc- 
Or the successful men of the country, measur- | casion; but where is the superabundance of 
ing success by the ordinary standards, Epwarp | life-giving power and vitality? It is some- 
Everett is a conspicuous example. He has | thing not to be crude or ill-tiimed, and of these 
filled the most important public offices at home | ungentlemanly vices inliterature, Mr. Everett 
and abroad with honour; has, from his very | is never guilty. On the contrary, he has an 
youth, been a conspicuous man in responsible amenity which can never be taken by surprise. 





Orations and Speech Ss on Various Ox caston a 
By Epwarp Evererr. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. Boston: Little and Brown.* 


| situations. And he enjoys, without the usual | No opposing theory or malignant system can 


labours or tests, # considerable reputation as | overthrow his calm eqilibrium. He asserts a 
an author. Ile is known as a man of letters, | fact or an opinion with doubt or hesitation, 
oe Se ap et ce RT —————— | with the reserve of a man who wishes to broach 
* For this interesting notice of a recent American Work we ° ; . : ae 4 
are indebted to the Editor of the New York Literary World. nothing unless it be generally received, who 
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will conscientiously risk nothing. If he feels 
confident of his subject, he excels in its state- 
ment. He selects his circumstances with skill, 
summons his historical reflections, is sonorous 
and dignified in style. In the open air, at a 
crowded assembly, his periods make an impres- 
sion; in the closet the demand is better sup- 
plied, and we may turn from one to another of 
a thousand writers who will stimulate us by 
their profound judgment, vivid imagination, or 
strong individuality—whom Nature commands 
us to prefer. 

In this new edition of Mr. 
tions and Speeches,” 
have an unvarying 


Everett's “ Ora- 
eighty-one in number, 
exhibition, on a great 
variety of occas ions, of his well disciplined 
habits of reflection. The earliest, delivered 
twenty-six years ago, does not suffer by com- 
yarison with the last of a few months since. 
Ve present a passage from each. The first is 
from a sketch of the disadvantages to literary 
cultivation of a diversity of languages, and 
the inference of the favourable position in this 
respect of America: 


occ 


By the err of languages, the powerful 
effect of international sympathy on the prozress of 
letters has been greatly impaired. The muses of 
Shakspeare and Milton, of Camoens, of Lope de Vega, 
and Calderon, of Corneille and Racine, of Dante 
Tass » of Goethe and Schiller, are comparative strangers 
to each other. intended that these 
illustrious minds are unknown beyond the limits of the 
lands in which they trained, and to which they 
spoke. But who is ignorant that not one of them finds 
a full and hearty other people but 
his own, and that their writings must be, to some extent, 
a school book, except to those who read them in the 
mother There are other languages 
those alluded to, in which the works of a great writer 
would be still more or eer y locked up. How few, 
even of well educated foreig ners, know anything of the 
literature of the ~ ea Wig Sclavonian, or Scandinavian 
to say nothing of the languages of the East. 

This evil is so great and obvious, that for nearly two 
centuries after the revival of letters, the Latin language 
was adopted, as a matter of course, by the 


Certainly it is not 
were 


response from any 


tongue ? besides 





races ! 


scholars of 








Europe, in works intended for general circulation. 
We sce men like Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Bacon, Gro- 
tius, and Leibnitz, who could scarce have written a line 
without exciting the admiration of their countrymen, 
driven to the use of a tongue which none but _ 
learned could understand. For the sake of addressir 

the scholars of other countries, these great men, 
others like them, in many of their writings, were 
villing to cut themselves off from all s) ympathy with 
the mass of those whom, as _ patriots, the y must have 
wished most to instruct. In works of pure science and 


less consequence ; for, 


sentiment, it 


l 
learned criticism, this is of the 
being independent of 
remote from real life the symbols 
are conveyed. 


matters less how 


their ideas 
like Milton, 


by which 
But, when we see a writer, 


who, as much as any other that ever lived, was a mas- 
ter of the music of his native tongue ; wae, besides all 
the beauty of conception and imagery, knew better than 
most other men hi rw to breathe forth hi s thoughts and 
images, 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 


Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony 
when we seee a master of English eloquence, thus gifted, 
a dead language dialect of the closet, 
a tongue without an echo from the hearts of the people, 
—as the vehicle of his defence of that people’s rights ; 
asserting the cause of Englishmen in the language, as 
it may be truly called, of Cicero ; we can only measure 
the incongruity, by reflecting what Cicero would himself 
have thought and felt, if compelled to defend the cause 
of Roman freedom, not in the language of the Roman 
citizen, but in that of the Grecian rhetorician, or the 
Punic merchant. And yet, Milton could not choose but 
employ this language ; for he felt that in this, and this 
alone, he could speak the word “ with which all Europe 
rang from side to side.” 


—the 


cho sing 


we | “ep 
| tutions 


| lente 1ed commentator on the English laws, 


| tiplicity of 
and | 


| courage to 


| of Europe, 


| remote re¢ 


| affected thousands who never read 


, and Pagan countries, 


There is little doubt that the prevalence of the | very imperfect, impaired by many a vice which disgraces 


Latin language, among modern scholars, was a great 
cause, not only of the slow progress of letters among 
the people at large, but of the stiffness and constraint 
of the vernacular style of most scholars themselves, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. That the 
reformation in religion advanced with such rapidity is, 
in no small degree, to be attributed to the translations 
of the Scriptures and the use of liturgies in the modern 
tongues. The preservation, in legal acts, in England, of 


| a foreign language,—I will not offend the majesty of | 
| Rome by calling it Latin,—down to so late a period as 
| 1730, may be one reason why reform in the law did not 
keep pace with the progress of reform in some other 


departments. With the establishment of popular insti- 
under Cromwell, among various other legal im- 
provements, many of which were speedily adopted by our 
plain- dealing forefathers, the records of the law were 
ordered to be kept in English ; “a novelty,” says the 
“which, at 

practisers 
so 


the Restoration, was no longer contiuued, 
having found it very difficult to express themselves 


concisely or significantly in any other language but 
Latin.” 
Nor are the other remedies for the evil of a mul- 


tongues more efficacious. Something, of 
is d one by translation, and something by the 
of foreign languages. But that no effectual 
transfusion of the higher literature of a country can 
take place in the way of translation, need not be urged ; 
and it is a k of one of the few who could have 
n such a remark, Madame de Stael, that 
it is impossible fully to comprehend the literature of a 
foreign tongue. The general preference given till 
lately to Young’s Night Thoughts and Ossian, over all 
tlie other English poets, in many parts of the continent 
confirms the justice of this observation. 
It is unnecessary, however, to repeat, that it is not 
intended to apply to works of exact science, or merely 
popular information. 

There is, indeed, an influence of exalted genius, co- 
extensive with the earth. Something of its power will 
be felt, in spite of the obstacles of different lang ruages, 
and other times. .The minds of Dante 
» have, no doubt, by indirect influence, 
a line of either. But 
must be 


course, 
study 


remar 





ions, 








and of Shaks] a 


the true empire of genius, its sovereign sway, 
at home, and over the hearts of kindred men. A charm, 
which nothing can borrow, and for which there is no 
substitute, dwells in the simple sound of our mother 
tongue. Not analysed, nor reasoned upon, it unites the 
simplest recollections of early life with the maturest 
conceptions of the understanding. The heart is willing 
to open all its avenues to the language in which its 
infantile eaprices were soothed; and, by the curious 
efficacy of the principle of association, it is this echo 
from the faint dawn of intelligence, which gives to 
» much of its manly power, and to poetry much 
of its divine charm. 

What a noble prospect presents itself, 
for the circulation of thought and sentiment 
country ! Instead of that multiplicity 
which meutal communication and sympathy between 
cifferent nations are restrained in the Old World, a con- 
ee expanding realm is opened to American intellect, 
by the extension of one language over so large a por- 
tion of the Continent. The enginery of the press is 
here, for the first time, brought to bear, with all its 
mighty power, on the minds and hearts of men, in ex- 
changing intelligence, and circulating opinions, unchecked 
by diversity of language, over an empire more extensive 





el quenc 


in this way, 
in our 


of dialect by 


than the whole of Europe. 


The second is from a speech made at the 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Bible 
Society, in which, after tracing with ingenuity 
the means and influences of the successive 
translations of the Scriptures, he enters upon 
this, not uncalled for, comparison of the Sacred 
Books of Judea and other Eastern lands :— 


There is another consideration of a practical nature, 
which I should be glad to offer to the meeting, if I have | 
not exceeded my allowance of time. We all have 
pretty strong and, as 
superiority of C hristendom over the Mahome stan, Hindoo, 








| eminently repulsive; 


| for international courtesies, 
pen, during a quarter of a century, has been 


I think, just impressions of the | 


our Christian nature,—by many a woe which 

Appears a spot upon a vestal’s robe, 

The worse for what it soils. 
But when we compare the condition of things in Christen- 
dom with that which prevails in the countries just 
named, we find that all the evils which exist among us 
prevail there in a greater degree, while they are subject 
to innumerable others, so dreadful as to make us almost 
ready to think it were better for the mass of the popu- 
lation, humanly speaking, if they had never been born. 


| Well, now, Mr. Chairman, what maketh us to differ ? I 
| know of no final and sufficient cause 
character of Christianity, aud the religions which pre- 


but the different 


vail Turkey, Persia, India, China, and the other 
semi-civilized or barbarous countries; and this differ- 
ence, as far as I know, is accurately reflected in their 
sacred books respectively. I mean, sir, that the Bible 
stands to the Koran and the Vedas in the same relation 
as that in which Christianity stands to Mahometanism, 
or Brahminism, or Buddism; or Christendom to Turkey, 
Hindostan or China. 

We should all, I believe, more fully appreciate the 
value of the scriptures, if we compared them with other 
books assuming thecharacter of sacred. I have not done it 
so much as I wish Ihad; but one reason—a main one 
—has been, the extreme repulsiveness of those books 
which I have tried to read. I have several times in 
my life attempted to read the Koran. I have done so 
lately. I have approached it with a highly excited 
literary curiosity. I have felt a strong desire to penetrate 
this great mystery of the Arabian desert. As I have, 
in some quiet Turkish town (for in the provincial 
Turkish towns there is little of the bustle of our 
western life), listened at the close of day to the clear, 
calm voice of the muezzin, from the top of the graceful 
minaret, calling the faithful to evening prayer—as 
I have mused on the vicissitudes of all human things, 
beneath the venerable dome of St. Sophia’s—I have, 
I may say, longed to find some rational ground of 
sympathy between Christianity and Islam; but any- 
thing more repulsive and uninviting than the Koran, 
I have seldom attempted to peruse, even when taken 
up with these kindly feelings. And yet, sir, you are 
well aware that it is not conceived in a spirit of hos- 
tility to the Old and New Testament, but 
them both as a divine revelation. With such portions 
of the sacred books of the Hindoos as have fallen in my 
way, the case is far They contain, it is true, 
some elevated moral sentiments of an asce tic cast, a 
some strains inspired by a sense of the beauties of 
nature. But the mythological system contained in 
them is atissue of monstrosities absurdities, by 
turns so revolting and nauseous as to defy perusal, 
except from some strong motive of duty or of literary 
curiosity, which would prompt the investigation. I really 
believe that few things would do more to raise the 
Scriptures in our —* than to compare the Bible 


recog nises 


worse. 


and 


with the Koran and the Vedas. It is not a course of 
reading to be generally recommended. <A portion of the 
books are scarce, and, as I have said, their contents 


but I will venture to say to th 
whose professional duty it is to maintain the sacred 
character of the Christian Scriptures, that 1 know of 
scarce any line of reading which might be taken up 
with greater advantage, for the purpose of fair com- 
parison, than that of the sacred books, as they are 
called, of the Mahometans and Hindoos. 


On historical questions, on occasions of 
patriotism, for the diffusion of education, for 


| the promotion of science, for the elevation of 


the labouring man, for the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, for justly awarded biographical honours, 
Mr. Everett's 


He has been a lover and 
defender of good, in a practical way. He has 
not shrunk from any worthy occasion. ‘This 
collection of his writings shows this, and 
| always in a way to command our respect. 

In the preface to the present work the au- 
thor closes with an intimation which we trust 
he may have the opportunity fully to realise: 

—“ It is still,” says he, “my purpose, should 


steadily employed. 


Our civilization, I know, is still | my health permit, to offer to the public indul- 
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ee er te emer - . oo 
gence a selection from a large number of 
articles contributed by me to the North 
American Review, and from the speeches, 
reports, and official correspondence prepared 
in the discharge of the duties of the several 
official stations, which I have had the honour 
to fill at home and abroad. Nor am I wholly 
without hope that I shall be able to execute 
the more arduous project to which I have 
devoted a good deal of time for many years, 
and towards which I have collected ample 
materials—that of a systematic treatise on the 


modern law of nations, more especially in | strong door, which was also closed with mud uy 


reference to those questions which have been | rs sand at 
of. the | ject Singh in his own presence, when the Fakeer was 


discussed between the Government 


United States and Europe since the peace of | 


1793.” 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


We have received from Mr. C, KniGut two new serials 
which he has just commenced, and which, although at 
the last moment, we hasten to notice, on account of the 
ereat present interest that belongs to them. The first 
is his Cytlopedia of the Industry of all Nations. This, 
as we understand it, is a portion of his series of Cyclo- 
pedias, and will form, in fact, a cyclopedia of manu- 
factures and art. The first number now before us, 
contains an introduction descriptive of industrial exhi- 
bitions at home and abroad, of which an extremely 
interesting sketch is given. The other isa Cyclopedia 
of London. It is a reprint with additions, corrections 
and revisions of the London published by Mr. Knight 
some years since, and now out of print. It appears 
very appropriately at the time when crowds of strangers 
are about to visit us, and to whom the ample informa- 





} 


tion here gathered as to the Great Metropolis and all its | 


antiquities, histories, sights, and wonders, will be ex- | 


tremely useful for present use and after-reading. Both 


| Singh’s people dug away the mud wall, 


of these works are very handsomely printed, and are to | 


be adorned with numerous engravings. We shall have 
repeated occasion to notice both more particularly in 
the course of their periodical appearance. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Observations on Trance: or Human Hybernation. 
By James Braip., London: Churchill. 


Mr. Brai’s purpose in this little volume is 


to contend that the remarkable cases of living | 


interment by the Fakeers of India, and which 
are too well authenticated to admit of a doubt, 
are perfectly explicable by the phenomenon of 
Hypnotism, which is the name given by Mr. 
Bram to that which is known to the world 
generally by the name of Mesmerism. The 


narrative of the facts of one case was furnished | 


to Mr. Bramw by Sir Craup—e M. Wane, who 
was an eye-witness of them, when he was act- 
ing as a political agent at the court of Runseer 
Sincu. The other case was supplied to him 
by a retired Major of the Indian army. 

he following is the report of Sir C. M. 
W apg, in his own words: 

I was present at the Court of Runjeet Singh when the 
Fakeer mentioned by the Honourable Captain Osborne 
was buried alive for six weeks ; and, although I arrived 
4 few hours after his actual interment, and did not, con- 
sequently, witness that part of the phenomenon, 1 had 


the testimony of Runjeet Singh himself, and others the | 


most credible witnesses of his Court, to the truth of the 


Fakeer having been so buried before them ; and, from 


vy } es . ? 1 *-. 1 
my having myself been present when he was disinterred, | 


and restored to a state of I erfect vitality, ina position 50 
close to him as to render any deception impossible, it is 
my firm belief that there was no collusion in producing 
the extraordinary fact which I have related. Captain 
Osb rne’s book is not at present before me, that I might 
refer to such parts of his account as devolve the authen- 
licity of the fact on my authority. I will, therefore, 
briefly state what I saw, to enable oth rs to judge of the 
weight due to my evidence, and whether any proofs of 
collusion can, in their opinion, be detected. i 








| tion in restoring them to their proper action ; during 
| which time the servant placed a hot wheaten cake, about the rij ; 
|an inch thick, on the top of the head,—a_ process | ™m the opposite direction. Curiously enot 








| of which had also a padlock and seal si 





on the shoulder like that of a c¢ rpse. 


On the approach of the appointed time, according to | teeth, and, while holding his jaws open with his left 
invitation, I accompanied Runjeet Singh to the spot where | hand, drew the tongue forward with his right,—in the 
the Fakeer had been buried. It was in a square build- | course of which the tongue flew back several times to 
ing, called a bara bara, in the middle of one of the | its « urved position upwards, in which it had originally 

, + ss . } ‘ j ll 
gardens, abjoining the palace at Lahore, with an open | been, so as to close the gullet. 
verandah all round, having an enclosed room in the centre. | He then rubbed his eyelids with chee (or clarified 
On arriving there, Runjeet Singh, who was attended on butter) for some seconds, until he succeeded 
y| them, when tiie eyes appeared quite motionless und 
y hi ns S ‘ ome >] fier ny yé ar ; ye ’ ik 
from his elephant, asked me to join him in examining glazed. After the cake had been applied for the third 
the building to satisfy himself that it was closed as he | time to the top of his head, the body was violently 
had left it. We did so; there had been a door on each | convulsed, the nostrils became inflated, when ré spiration 
of the four sides or the room, three of which were per- ensued, and the limbs began to assume a natural 
fectly closed with brick and mortar, the fourth had a | fulness ; but the pulsation was still faintly perceptible. 
p to the | The servant then put some of the ghee on his tongue, 
swallow it. A few minutes afterwards, 





in opening 


the occasion by the whole of his Court, dismountin; 
| 








padlock, which was sealed with the private seal of Run- | an¢ made hi 
; the eveballs became dilated, and recovered their natural 












g . | “ : ; : 
interred. Indeed, the exterior of the bui g pre ented colour, when the Fakeer, recognising IR eet Singh 
no aperture by which air ce 1 t uitted, or an) sitting cluse to him, articulated, in a low, Se] ra 
communication held by which food could be ¢ toue, scarcely audible, “Do you believe me now ? 





eet Singh replied in the affirmative, ar 


the Fakeer. I may also add, that the walls clo 
- 1 y 
Fakeer with a pearl necklace and a sup 


invested the 
doorway bore no mark whatever of having been recently | * pair of gold 
) ‘ 71, 


bracelets, and pieces of silk and muslin, at 





disturbed or removed Brace . I : a 
Runjeet Singh recognised the seal as the one which | forming what is called a khelat; such as is usually 
, sceptical as any conf red by the Princes of India on persons of di 
From the time of the box being opened, to the recovery 
of the voice, not more than half an hour could have 
elapsed; < in another half-hour the Fakeer talked 
ough feebly, 


| with myself and those about him fre 
, convinced that 





he had affixed, and as he was as ction. 
European could be of the success of such an enterprise, 

~to guard as far as possib] 
had placed two companies from 
near the building, from which four sentries were fur- 
nished and relieved every two hours, night and day, to | like a sick person; and we then left 
F At the same time, | there had been no fraud or collusion in the exhibition we 
had witnessed. 


¥ collusion,—he 









$ own personal escort 








enard the building from intrusion. 
he ordered one of the principal officers of his Court to 
visit the pla a te «ga rvs he + te ae ai Magee “ Mr. Bra collects other authenticated ac- 
sees tic eaebanaaie teach ie h mgt ba pln Ik. and | Counts of these extraordinary exhibitions, and 
the latter received the report, morning and evening, from then he institutes an elaborate inquiry into the 
the elses en ceard. ‘2 means by which results so surprising were 
After our examination we seated ourselves in the | effected; and this leads to a review of the 
verandah opposite the door, while some of Runjeet phenomena of Hypnotism. 
si n As Mr. Bram is rather opposed to the 
ened the padlock. When | Mesmerists, whom he accuses of going too far, 
the door was thrown open, nothing but a dark room was | and asserting too much, our readers will feel 
Ronjeet Singh and myself then entered it, | the more confidence in the following statement 
in company with the servant of the Fakeer ; and 2! of his experiences of the condition of patients 
light being brought, we descended about three feet below | i, the mesmeric sleep. 
the floor of the room, into a sort of cell, where a wooden 
box, about four feet long by three broad, with a sloping In proof of the wonderful exaltation of the natural 
roof, containing the Fakeer. was plac ed upright, the door faculties which may be realised at a proper stage of the 
ilar to that on | nervous sleep, I beg to call the reader's attention to the 
losed in | following facts, which I have proved in the most satis- 






one of his 





officers broke the seal and oj 


to be seen. 








the outside. 
a bag of white linen, fastened by a string 
—on the exposure of which a grand salute was fired, 
and the surrounding multitude came crowding to the | acute in some hypnotic patients, as en 
door to see the spectacle. After they had gratified their | to detect, in the midst of a large comy 
putting his arms into | familiarly known to them; or the owne 


On opening it we saw a figure en 
over the head | factory manner. 


I have frequent! 


ly proved the sense of smell to be so 
bled them readily 


any person 








curiosity, the Fakeer’s servant, clove, 


the box, took the figure out, and closing the door, placed although a stra 
it with its back against it, exactly as the Fakeer had | be readily detected by smell, the patient first smelling at 
been squatted (like a Hindoo idol ) in the box itself | the glove, and then setting off round the room, and 
Runject Singh and myself then descended into the unhesitatingly and unerringly presenting the glove to 

h , the proper owner, and that without touching him or h 

Is were stopped, the clairvoyant faculty 


nner 





nger to the slee per, could in lik 





ra 








cell, which was so small, that we were only able to sit er ; 





on the ground in front of the body, and so close to it | but, if the nost 

as to touch it with our hands and knees. instantly ceased, and was recovered the moment the 
The servant then began pouring warm water over the | nostrils were unstopped. 

In like manner the sense of 

I 


been so remarkably 





figure ; but, as my object was to see if any fraudulent 
practices could be detected, I proposed to Runjeet Singh | sense, hav it 1 
to tear open the bag, and have a pe-fect view of the | persons to write with great neatness duri Ig 
of their eyes, as when a] 


' 2 a3 
h, and the muscniar 
] 







body before any means of resuscitation were employed. without the use 
I accordingly did so; and may here remark, that the | book was interposed between tl 
ed, as if it had | a far more certain test than 






bag, when first seen by us, looked mild 





is of the body | with bandages or masks. With his precaution some 
head reclining 
n ealled to | i's, and would even go back a lime, strike out a word or 


+ me to come | letter, and write the correction in the proper place. I 


rhe legs and a 





been buried some time. 
were shrivelled and stiff, the face full, 


} 


patients would write neatly, crossing the t’s and dotting 





the medical gentleman who was attend | 
inspect the body, which he did, but could } had one patient who could go back, and correct with 


H H H } } } } « a? 1 
discover no pulsation in the heart, the temples, or the | accuracy, 








down au : 
the writing on the whole of a page of note 
arm. There was, however, a heat about the region of | paper; but, if the paper was moved from 
the brain, which no other part of the body exhibited. position on the table, all the corrections would be on the 
The servant then recommenced bathing him with hot | wrong points of the paper, but correct as regarded thei: 


C 

’ ‘ ° . » Rr ake : « : 

water, and gradually relaxing his arms and legs, from |] ition mm spact I if the 
P 


relative 








in relation with the table, 
} — ] 
iper had been moved upwards the corrections would be 
J 


so much under the line, o I 


the rigid state in which they were contracted, Runjeet | 
Cae aes ; 
wards they would be so mut h above tl 





en moved down- 
>; and if to 


ght, or left, the correction would be so much wrong 


rif it had be 


Singh taking his right and I his left leg, to aid by fric- 





b 









h, sometimes 


from the 

on these 

they were stopped ; and after gr cing moved to 

mouth by inserting the point of a knife between his | another part of the table, as that did not disarrange the 
y ins 


He then pulled out | this patient took his ideas of 





which he twice or thrice renewed. re 
of his nostrils and ears the wax and cotton with which | upper left hand corner of the paper, 
eat exertion opened his occasions, it did not matter for the paper 
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( Novemser 1, 











associations which he had made in his muscular sense. 
He always, in those instances, felt at the corner of the 
paper, and then went on inserting all the corrections in 
their proper places. I once saw him do this even to the 
double dotting a vowel in a German word at the bottom 


of the page,—a feat which greatly astonished his | 


German master, who was present at the time. Still, 
with all this, I have never seen any patient in this con- 
dition of sleep write as well without the use of the eyes 
as they were capable of doing when awake with the aid 
of ordinary vision; but there are some patients who 
have the use of their eyes during the sleep, that is, seeing 
through their partially closed eyelids, and if not tested 
it the manner I have indicated, but only by blindfolding 
them, they are very apt to contrive to displace the ban- 
dages or masks, so as to see from under them, when 
they may read or write much better than when in the 
wide-waking condition, to the utter astonishment of 
those who de not comprehend that the natural organ of 
vision, the eye, is the real clairvoyant instrument in 
such cases. 

Again, the quickness of hearing 
muscular sense, together with their self-confidence and 
tendency to sympathy and imitation, enables them to 
perform feats of phonic imitation which are truly 
astounding, and of which there can be no mistake. Many 





patients will thus readily repeat accurately what is spo- | 


ken in any language; and they may also beable to sing 


eorrectly and simultaneously both words and music of | 


songs in any language, which they had never heard 
before—i.e. they catch the words as well as music so 
instantaneously as to accompany the other singer, as if 
both had been previously equally familiar with both 
words and music. In this manner a patient of mine 


who, when awake, knew not the grammar even of her own | 


Janguage, and who had very little knowledge of music, 
was enabled to follow Madlle. Jenny Lind correctly 
in songs in different languages, giving both words and 
music so correctly and simultaneously with Jenny Lind, 
that two parties in the room could not for some time 
imagine that there were two voices, so perfectly did they 
accord, both in musical tone and vocal pronunciation of 
Swiss, German, and Italian songs. She was equally 
successful in accompanying Madlle. Lind in one of her 
extemporaneous effusions, which was a long and an 
extremely difficult, elaborate, chromatic exercise, which 
the celebrated cantatrice tried by way of taxing the 
powers of the somnambulist to the utmost. When awake 
the girl durst not even attempt to do anything of the 
sort; and after all, wonderful as it was, it was only 
phonic imitation, for she did not understand the meaning 
of a single word of the foreign language which she had 
uttered so correctly, either when asleep or when awake. 

All these phenomena, therefore, wonderful though 
they be, are only exaggerations or exaltations of functions 
or faculties which are possessed by all of us in a less 
degree in the ordinary or waking condition. They do 
not, however, amount to universal lucidity, or thought- 
reading, or community of ideas with those with whom 
they are en rapport, for, whilst exaltation of her natural 
faculties of vocal phonic imitation enabled the sonambu- 
list girl to imitate correctly the words and music 
enunciated by Madlle. Jenny Lind, she understood not 
one word of the language they uttered, nor could she 
have imitated Madlle. Jenny Lind’s accompaniment on 
the piano-forte for a single bar—these being arbitrary 
arrangements only to b 
tice. 





equired by training and prac- 


Such statements are the more valuable as 
coming from such a quarter, It is the testi- 
mony of one who has at least looked into the 
subject with an impartial eye. 

Some other cases collected in this volume 
are extremely interesting and curious, and will 
reward perusal by all who desire to unravel the 
mysteries of existence. 


MESMERISM.—The current number of the Zoist 


contains three instances of mesmeric effect produced 
upon animals by the ordinary process of manipulation, 
his is anew branch of the mesmerie science, and as 


such is entitled to some notice. The first ease is com- | 


municated by the Duke of Marlborough, who in 1843 
operated upon a yard-dog ‘so savage and furious no 
one dared approach him, and in three minutes had him 


and accuracy of the | 





Grace afterwards operated upon another savage watch- 
dog at Blenheim, and ‘‘ in about fifteen minutes he ran 
into his kennel and hid his eyes from the manipulating 
process—growling, snarling, and barking most furiously, 
notwithstanding.’ 'The Duke then went to work again, 
the dog being ten times more furious than before, and 
in 45 minutes ‘‘had him so quiet, oppressed, and stupid, 
that he dropped his nose aa times in the mud 
around his kennel, and kept shutting and opening his 
eyes.” ‘he Rey. T. Bartlett, of Kingstone, fear Can- 
terbury, furnishes the second case, and tells how, in the 
autumn of 1837, when descending a mountain in West- 
| moreland, a bellowing bull approached the fence which 
| confined him in the roadside field, and evidently wanted 
to cultivate a closer acquaintance with the rev. gentle- 
man. Mr. Bartlett, apprehensive that the bull might 
leap the fence, and declining the chance of being fixed 
| upon the horns of a dilemma, approached the excited 
animal (being of course on the right side of the hedge, ) 
and ‘looked him steadfastly in its face.”” In about a 
minute, says the possessor of the charming power, ‘‘a 
twinkling of the eyelids arose, very similar to that of a 
human subject at an early stage of mesmeric influence. 
After, probably, three or four minutes, the eyes gra- 
dually closed, and the bull remained quiet, and appeared 
to be as immovable as if he had been chiselled by the 
| hand of asculptor.”” The transition from his previously 
| excited state to his position of perfect immovability was 
| (adds the manipulator, ) indeed most striking. ‘‘I could 
not but feel thankful that all danger from the bull was | 
| now past, and after looking at his fixed form for a few | 
minutes more I descended the remainder of the moun- | 
| tain, and did not stop to wake him.”’ The third and | 
last instance differs from the preceding two, inasmuch | 
as mesmerism was in this case used for the cure of a | 
cow, when, to use a phrase applied generally to humanity, 
it had been *‘ given over by the faculty.’”’ Dr. Elliotson | 
had written to Miss Martineau to know the particulars 
of the cure said to have been effected by her, and in the 
following letter the amiable authoress tells her own | 
story :—‘“‘ Bolton, near Skipton, Aug. 19.—Dear Dr. | 
Elliotson,—Your note has just reached me, haying been | 
forwarded from home. The story of the cow is this :— 
One very hot evening in July I took some young cousins 











they may suppose to be profitable, and we 
should have no cause to complain of this 
announcement but for the impudence with 
which it has been put forward as an original 
design, and the claim of public admiration on 
account of an invention so useful to the public ; 
the fact being, that the whole of it is stolen 
from the Law Property Assurance Society, and 
announced by the stealers as being their own, 
We lose not a moment in asserting the title of 
the real inventor to any credit that may re- 
dound from the invention. 

But the fact that it has been deemed a suffi- 
ciently useful design to be stolen is a matter 
for congratulation by the Society by whom it 
is now actually in course of being carried out, 
for it proves that others deem it to be a sound 
one; and, indeed, to this there could be no 
more satisfactory testimony than the following 
extract from a notice of it in The Times of 
Thursday se’nnight :— 


“Tt contemplates four different kinds of risk—first, 


| the collection, and guaranteeing the payment on a day 


certain, of the rent of any property whether occupied 
or not, and for a fixed period; second, the collection 
and guaranteeing the payment on a day certain, of rent 
so long as the property remains occupied; third, the 
collection of rents without guarantee, but offering the 
security of the society for the immediate payment of 


|the amounts collected; fourth, the management of 


mortgaged property, paying over to the mortgagee the 
interest on the mortgage money on a day certain, and 
to the mortgagor his surplus rents. The whole of 
these operations, it will be seen, can be brought within 
the same kind of calculation as all other guarantee 
business, and as they simply furnish a means of 
diminishing the speculative character of a large class of 





to see my stock; and I saw a small pail half full of blood | property, they may, if properly carried out, be regarded 
at the door of the cow-house. During my absence that | as constituting a sound and advantageous extension of 
day my cow, Aislie, had been taken violently ill, so that | the assurance principle, which, notwithstanding its many 
the servants had sent to Rydal for the cow-doctor, who | recent applications, has yet to be developed in a multi- 


had bled her and given her strong medicines. This had | 
been done some hours before I saw her; and the doctor | 
had said that if she was not much relieved before his | 
evening visit he was sure she would die. There were | 
no signs of relief in any way when I saw her at seven | 
o'clock, nor when the doctor came soon after eight. He | 
said she could not recover, and it was a chance if she 
lived till morning. At midnight I went down and 

found that there was no improvement or promise of any. | 
I then directed the man to mesmerise her, and showed | 
him how. He was to persevere until he saw some 
decided change in making passes along the spine, from 
the head to the tail, and also across the chest, as she 
laboured more dreadfully than ever in her breathing. 
Within a few minutes her breathing became easier, her | 
eyes less wild, her mouth moist, and before morning 

| she was relieved in all ways. This is not all. Towards 

noon I was told that Aislie had relapsed, and was almost 
as bad as ever. I went down, and saw that it was so, 

| and ordered an hour’s mesmerising again. The relief 
was as striking as before, and in two hours more she 

was out of danger, and has been very well since.’’— 

Eastern Counties Herald, ‘ 





CUARANTEE OF RENTS. 





An incident of the week requires that we 
should now direct the particular attention of 
our readers to this branch of the business of 
the Law Property Assurance Society. 


tude of new ways.” 


Such, in the words of The Times, are the 
objects and uses of that branch of the business 
of the Law Property Assurance Society which 
relates to the Guarantee of Rents. This 
Society is already established and at work, 
and ready to undertake immediately the Col- 
lection and Guarantee of Rents in any part of 
the country. The convenience of it to the 
owners of houses and estates, and to mort- 
gagees, &c., is enormous. They will be relieved 
from all trouble and anxiety in the manage- 
ment of their properties, and on the score of 
income. They will receive their rentals on 
fixed days, whether the Society shall have col- 
lected them or not; they will be enabled to draw 
upon their rents, in advance, should they need to 
do so. They run no risk of loss by bad tenants 
or faithless agents. And for all these benefits 
they pay little more than they now pay to a 
collector. On first class property the charge 
for guarantee is a mere trifle more than the 
charge for collection. On the worst class, that 
of weekly tenements, the charge to secure the 
incomes of the owners is but a trifle more than 
it now costs them to collect, and far less than 








As they are well aware, the Society was 
established, incorporated, and began business 
early in May last. At that time it was an- 


plans was the Collection and Guarantee of 
Rents, and that has appeared in all its adver- 
tisements and prospectuses, 

Nevertheless, during the last week a pros- 
pectus has been put forth, and bepraised by 


is proposed to establish for the very same pur- 
| pose, namely, the Guarantee of Rents! Of 


| course any persons have a right to form, if 


fast asleep, his last sigh being a deep growl,” His | they can, a Society for any purposes which 





° ° ne | 
nounced, as its deed provides, that one of its 


some of the newspapers, of a Society which it | 


they lose by runaway tenants. And for these 
| great advantages there is the absolute security 
afforded by a wealthy Society, perfectly re- 
| sponsible, with a large capital, and all the 
| machinery requisite for carrying out the design 
| perfectly. 
| Owners of houses and estates desirous ot 
| availing themselves of these advantages should 
at once communicate with the Secretary, per- 
| sonally, or by letter, at the Office, 30, Essex- 
street, Strand. 














| 
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JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Zootocy.—The figures of three new birds from a i te AS ei 
Mexico have been presented and described to the Aca- | MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
demy by M. Charles Buonaparte :—the Psaltriparus | Herr LanrrzxK¥ arrived in London on Saturday from 
personatus, the Lophophanes Wollweberi, and the Carlsbad, having been engaged for the National Con- 
Callocauthis, as named by M. Buonaparte. 


MUSIC. 


| 
| —-—— 
| 





| symphony, The Four Seasons, has been secured for 
JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, | the Grand National Concerts of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 


— —The artists of Stockholm have just completed a | 


A Frencu mechanic has, we are informed, invented a | medal in honour of their great pol male Jenny 
new deser iption of loe omsatin engine, intended to re- | Lind.——Mademoiselle Rachel, who has been making 


duce considerably the quantity of fuel now consumed in the tour of Germany with her troupe, was expected to | 


working a train of a given we ight. A model, one-sixth | reach Munich from Vienna on the 12th ultimo, to give 
of the intended size, has been tested by a special com- | six representations at the Court Theatre——Among the 
mission named by the Prussian Government, and the | music: al preparations for the coming season, we are in- 
result was perfectly successful, the motive power of the | formed that Mr. Ella intends to increase the number of 


new machine being to that of the old system as 572 meetings of the Musical Union te twelve performances. 





to 17: | ——A new play, by Mr. Marston, founded on the story | 





M. y* dolphe Roque, who has bestowed many years of | of Philip Augustus of France and Marie de Méranie, 
patient investigation on the improvement of the manu- has been received at the Olympic, and w ill be put into 
facture of paper, has at length, we are informed, | 1mme¢ diate re hearsal.- — A dramatic sensation has | een 
succeeded in adapting to that purpose the fibres of pocwes in Paris by the first appearance of Mdlle. 
certain filaceous plants, especially the banana and the | Madelaine Brohan, sister to Mdlle. Brohan of the 
aloes, whereby the present costly, laborious, wasteful, Théatre Francais, in the new comedy by M. Scribe, 
and patchy “ rag’’ process may be superseded by a raw The Queen of Navarre’s Tales, 
material, easily procurable in large quantities, and | M. Desanges, which the same authori ities report as 
safely and eec nomically worked into a clear, strong, and having been accepted, is on the story of ‘* King Réné’s 
durable texture. Daughter.” By a programme just issued we learn 

The mud produced on the macadamized part of the that the series of monthly concerts about to be com- 
Boulevards of Paris is to be turned to account. A | menced at St. Martin’s Hall, under the direction of 
person named Taboureau has obtained permission to | Mr. John Hullah, in the course of the eight a 
carry it away for the purpose, after having had it care- | incl luded by November, 1850, and June, 1851, will be 
fully washed and sifted, of having the silicious particles eight in number. —— A new classic al play, Potus 
made into bricks to clean knives with. A hectolitre 

the mud produces ten bricks, which are sold at twenty | duced at New York for Mr. Buchanan, the new actor. 
centimes each, and so give two franes for each hecto- | It is said to have been successful.——The first note of 
litre. It is said that a good workman can earn twenty | advertisement made by the English Operatic Common- 
frances a day by this new kind of industry. It is further | Wealth about to assemble at Miss Kelly’s Theatre con- 
affirmed that the « ity of Paris is about to adjudicate for | tains an announcement which will strike the upholders 
three, six, or nine years, the priviie ve of taking off the of native talent as odd, to say the least of it. ‘The con- 
mud in question. ductor of the orchestra is Herr Anschuez, a third-rate 

CoLossaAL BALLooN.—In a letter dated ‘ Madrid,’ German conductor.— Meye rbeer is at present eng iged 
and inserted in La Presse, we are told that a colossal | in composing the music for the choruses of the Eumenides 
balloon, or rather aerial steam-ship, constructed by a | of Aischylus, which is about to be represented at Berlin. 
M.d. ae temayer, wss announcé d to ‘‘sail’’ from | He has undertaken the task at the sp ecial request of the 
Madrid to London direct on the 145th inst. It is ena- | King of Prussia, wan passion for the old Greek drama 
bled to sail against contrary winds by the aid of enor- is well known. The great composer is taking vast pains 
mous wings, beating the air alternately, and fashioned | With the work.——Arrangements are being made with 
almost like the vings of a ee 1. On the forepart of the | the principal singers of the cathedrals of this country, 
balloon, corresponding to the prow of a ship, is fixed a for a grand performance of ancient sacred music, to take 
gigantic funnel, made to absorb, by means of internal | place at the Chapel Royal of St. George, Windsor, 
machinery, a considerable - intity of air, which, being | before Her Majesty and the Court, in the « arly part of 
let off by a second funnel placed at the stern of the | the ensuing month. ‘The programme, as will be seen, 
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| certs at Her Majesty’s Theatre——Dr. Spohr’s new | 


Another opera by | 


of | Cecinna, by Mr. Pray, of Boston, U.S., has been pro- | 


**Genin’s Motive :”’— 
* Don’t fancy there is any revealing 
Of a heart that could easily melt; 
It wasn’t a matter of feeling, 
But merely a matter of ‘ felt!’ ” 


| who bought the first ticket in New York. It is headed 





ART JOURNAL. 
The Exposition of Sketches of Ornament for all Arti- 
sans, Decorators and Manufacturers. No.1. Lon- 
dong J. Aresti, Greek-street. 


For all who are engaged in the application of design 
in the arts, or in manufactures, this will be an invalu- 
able aid. The selections are made with great taste, 
and comprise specimens as : well of mediev al art and 
modern designs. One striki ng , that the 
entire work is from the lithographi te s, and so 
excellent is the finish that the plates may well be mis- 
| taken for superior wood engravings. We regard the 
| issue of this cheap serial as the commencement of a new 
era in the history of lithography; it must become an 
important help to the growing taste for decorative art. 











TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| Messrs. GAMBART, of Berners-street, have just pub- 
lished three engravings of dogs, after pictures by Sir 
E. Landseer, R.A., which, for spirit, accuracy of deli- 
neation, and character, are amongst the very best things 
produced by that eminent artist ——Lord John Russell 
has made a private gift of the national Peel Monument 
to Mr. Gibson ; who carries it abroad. ——The original 
portrait of Sir Francis Drake wearing the jewel round 
his neck which Queen Elizabeth gave him, is now in 
London for the purpose of being copied for the United 
Service Clubh—Mr. Thorburn has been honoured 
with sittings during the week from his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, for his portrait in the pic torial group of 
himself and his brother, the Duke nd Saxe Cobourg 
Gotha.——tThe President of the Re »pub lie has presente d 
to the Museum of the Louvre, David’s fc weer 
painting of Napoleon Buonaparte crossing the A 83 
—The political labours of the President of the Frencl 
leave him some intervals for the indulgence of his dis- 
position for fine art. In addition to the proof fur- 
_ 1ed by the recent acquisitions to the Fag vt from 
e King of Holland’s sale, we learn that he has been 








tat ly sitting to our distinguished countryman, Sir 
William Ross, for his miniature portrait.——The 


Architectural Association opened its session for 1850-1 





balloon, propels it with extr: Ane xe ary power. This vast 


nass is ealeulated " attain a speed of 150 miles an 
hour in calm weathe 
the air is said to be quite portentous, and its appearance 
that of a powerful steam frigate under sail and steam. 
An Auroral Arch was observed and recorded on 
the evening of October ist, at Esh, near Durham, by | 
Professor Chevallier, who, in a communication to the 
Times, requests " particulars of observations of the 
arch made in other places.’’ The aurora borealis had 
been visible soon after sun-set. At about 9h. 10m. an | 
auroral arch was suddenly formed. It had a uniform 
breadth of about 3 deg. and extended distinctly and | 
cr omp! letely from the eastern to the western horizon. 
Its light was of a clear pure white, tolerably uniform, 
but sli ghtly v nying, pulses appe ring r to traverse from 
west to east like the ; aving of a banner by the wind. 
lhe course of the arch could be accurately traced among 
= stars, which shone brilliantly. At 9h. 12m. it 





formed 1 nearly a great circle, inclined to the horizon at | 


about 66 deg. and cutting it at two points, about 20 deg. 
north of east and south a west. At Qh. 25m. it was 
rapidly fading ; and at 9h. 27m. 30s. it was only just 
visible as a faint b am of Pi ht in the south-west. The 
wind was blowir rong from the W.N.W.; external 
thermomet {7 dew, internal, 57 deg. barometer, 28.95 
inches, equivalent to 29.71 inches at the level of the 
sea, the height of the pl ce of observation being 700 
feet; lat. 54deg. 47m. 26s. long. W., 6m. 44s. 
SPEAKING 'T'uBES.—A —_ il gentleman in Ply- 
mouth has adopted the excellen pb pe 1 of fixing a gutta 
pe rcha mouth -piece by the side of his bell-handle at the 
street door, and attached to the mouth-piece is a long | 
chee: percha tubing, which reaches to his bs a. In the | 








night, when the he ll is rung, the tube, which hangs | 


suspended by the bedside, is immediately re sorted to, 
and a conversation is earried on without the necessity 


of the doctor even rising from his pillow. This is a | 


pan | great convenience, and prevents the necessity of 
that exposure to a cold atmosphere, which must 
frequently prove very prejudicial to medical men, 








The sound it ms kes in cleaving 


on the 4th October; a satisfactory report of the increase 
prises some of the finest compositions of the most emi- | ot members to 150 was re ad by Mr. Seddon, one of the 
nent English masters who flourished between the | Secretaries.- Phe first lecture of the season for the 
periods of 1550 and 1760. Itis expected that nearly | Government School of Design was delivered by Mr, 

“ f 1 { he se li Somer ouse as O1 
one hundred of the first cathedral men will be present Wornum at the s¢ hool in Somerset House. 1t was on 
on the oceasion. The following is the programme :— the Character of Style in Ornament, and in our judg- 
Morning Service—Gibbons in F., Tallis’s Litany and ; Ment a very able discourse, going tat ugh By. i 
Responses. Evening Service—Gibbons in F. ; anthem, tian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 


wide range of Egyptia 
- 99 r scenic. an ‘othic styles ] mM po ] 
sO romps + Lord,’ Purcell. The following will | Saracenic, and Gothic styles, to the compound and 
be performed after the Morning Service :—‘‘ Gloria in 


variety seen in those of the middle ages or Christian, 
Ps ap 7 99 M111 a } ; 
Excel sis, Marbeck, 1/ 300; I call and ery,’’ Tallis, | Wit all the 


with the exception of two anthems by Dr. Elvey, com- 











geometric features which belong to this 
1560; ‘* Sing joyfully, ’ Bird, 1563 ; “Lord, for thy | long period.———Letters from Rome state that the 
te nder mercies’ sake,’ Ferrant, 1580; ‘ Hosanna,” | Academy of St. Luke is to be re-ope ned in a few days; 
| Gib bons, 1610; ‘*Sing we merrily, a _ Child 1660 : but the students are to undergo examination, be fore 
| 6 Aw ake awake put on thy streng > Wise 1670: 1dmission, as to the state of their morals and the 
& > & ’ i ay ; 

| “*T was in the spinit, Blow, 1675; wi vive thanks,” | Opinions wl tich they profess in polities. ‘In Leipsic 
| Purcell, 1685; ‘*I have set God” Goldwin, 1700; | 4 monument has been erected by the German agricul- 
|‘*Cry aloud and shout,” Croft, 1782; “‘In thee, Q | turists to Herr Thaer, the man who has done so much, 
Foc a aa haa” téan. 3 2 me eo : Re consists of § re i 

| Lord,’ Weldon, 1730; ‘‘God is our h ope, Greene, amongst them, for that science. It consi of a marble 

a at he ets e 

1740; ‘*O, give thanks,” Boyce, 1760; ‘In that day,” | column, nine feet high; on whic h stands the statu of 
| Elvey, 1850; ‘‘ O praise the Lord (for three choirs), | Thaer, life size. It is surrounded by — steps ana 
| Blvey F ] 1” - an iron | r The co bear » inscription : 
| Elvey, 1850.—NMdlle. Lind’s doings occupy a very | 42 Iron balustrade. ae beman by poke —— 
limited space in the American papers. She was enjoy- | —“ To their respected teacher, Albert 1haer ~ 
ing a triumph at Boston, however; had visited the | German Agriculturists, 18: 0. me meeting of su 
Cambridge Observatory (where 1 n effort was made scribers to the proj osed s ae Queen for Holy- 
to ‘discover a planet specially in honour of her call) ; rood Palace hes been he ld in Edinburgh, for the pur- 
’ 2 or > of having » statue 

and subsequent] y received a visit from the Governor of | pose of considering the pl priety of having me ta ue 
| the State and the Executive Council, her reception of | erect d in front of the palace instead of within the 


ee rs . whe o have he 
| whom was courteous; whilst her conversation was tion is stated to have been 
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quadrangle. The 





} phil losophi ical as regards her gifts, and charitable as re- | agreed to. ‘* The sculptor is Mr. Handyside Ritchie, 
gards her poorer fe llow-ereatures. Her concerts con- | 4 pul il of rh rwalds n, who execu 1 the figures in the 
he enthusiasm was “‘tre- | pediment of the Comme rcial Bank, and the figures on 


tint ued to | be crowded, and the 
mendous.”” She had engaged with Barnum to visit 
poe lon at the ** World’s Fair’ in June next, and tl 


} ri t 


the columns of the British Linen Bank, both at Edin- 
purgh. The stone is from Redhall quarry. ‘The statue 
remainder of her eighty nights of song in the Unit is to be about nine feet eh, and the pedestal about 
| States would be devoted to New r Tork, New On eans, | el leven feet high.’’——-The statues to be set up on the 
land, it is added, Havannah. SI sang on the 30th at q | four pedestals in the line of the inclosure in front of the 
rehearsal, and was ‘‘ quite indigt onant’ at the multitude | British Museum, will be those of Newton, Shakspere, 
present, Mr. Dodge, the 125/. donor for first | ag and Bacon, of which — have og made by 
ticket, had received public honours at the concert-hall | Sir Ric hard Westmacott. A portion of th 4 — ~~ 
on first appearing. We find in the journals the follow- for the tympanum of the pedi ment, al a ir Riel - , 
ing excellent ‘ Jenny-gram,” relative to the hatter | Westmacott, is now on the premises, and represents the 
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THE CRITIC. 


[ Novemper 1, 











progress of man from a savage condition up to the 
highest state of intellectual advancement. The part 
already there is executed in a broad, bold style, in 
Portland stone, and promises to be effective in its 





place. This sculpture, the antefixe, and the intended 
groups at foot of the central portico, may be expec! ted 
to give what the edifice at present very much wants 
externally,—-life and movement.——Several friends of 
art and artists have organized a winter exhibition of 
drawings and oil sketches by our best artists, under 
novel arrangements, All the drawings (about 300 in 
number) are to be of one of two fixed sizes, and 


mounted and framed, all alike, by the projéctors. 
Me sans of effecting sales ~ works bond fide the property 
of the artist will be provided without charge. The 
Gallery of the Old Wh ter Colour Society, Pall-Mall 
East, has been fitted up for the purpose, 
opened in a few days. In a recent sitting of the 
Académie des Beaux At ts, Mr. Raoul Rochette read a 
notice of the life and works of an artist of small cele- 
britv, named Garnier, who died not ve ry long ago. This 
worthy, it seems, began pain ting r at a very early age 
and painted almost every day of his life, he was 
upwe irds of eighty. He spent an incredible time in 

loing a picture: one oan representing the entrance 
of Napoleon and Marie Louise into the garden of the 
Tuileries for the first time after their mi _ ige, actually 
te the old fellow thirty-seven years! } Napoleon was 

lead, buried, and decayed years before the work was 
cupatotel. ——The portrait of Vittoria Colonna, attri- 
buted by Signor Campanari to Michel Angelo, an 
account of which appeared in the Literary Gazet 
No. 1729, has been submitted to 
Luke, for the opinion of its professors, and, as is stated 
in the Giornale di Roma of the 2nd instant, they have 
unan imously pronounced in favour of its at pony sity, 
as “the original work of Michel Angelo; every part 
indicating the powerful style of this acct Ber master, 
and his method of colouring; that some inferior parts 
were left imperfect by Buonarotti, and completed by 
some other artist of his school ; that the pir fan was a 
work of the greatest merit in the art.’ 











DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


AMUSEMENTS NOW 





PUBLIC OPEN IN LONDON. 
Princess’s THEATRI Drama; every night, at seven. 
Prices: boxes, 5s.; second circle, 4s. ; pit, 3s.; gallery, ls. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at seven. 
siesnag first circle, 5s.; second circle, 4s.; pit, 2s.; gal- 
ler 
OL yMP 1c Tan “~~ ~ ama; every night, at seven, Prices: 
boxes, 38.; pit, 2s.; gallery, ls. 
STRAND THEATRE. be ama ; ae night, at seven. Prices: 


boxes, 2s.; pit 1s.; gallery, 6d. 
Sapier’s WELLS THEATRE.—Drama; every night, at 
Prices: boxes, 2s.; pit, Is. ; gallery, 6d. 
SuRREY THEATRE.—Drama ; every nig ht 
first circle, 4s. ; pit, 


seven, 


at seven. Prices 
; gallery, Is 








second circle 





CoLosszkuM.—Panoramas and Varieties ; day and night. 
Price : 2s. 

PanoraMA, Leicester Square Day, 10, to dusk. Price: 
ls. each. 


Diorama, Regent's Park.—Day, 10, to dusk 
place, 1s.; second place, 6d. 

POLYTECHNIC INsTITUTION.—Science, &c. ; 
Price, Is. 

PANORAMA OF NILE.—Daily, at 3 ar 
pit, Is.; gallery, €d. 


Prices: first 


day and night. 


id 8. Prices: stalls, 2s.; 





Aut the theatres an d places of amusement are now 
open. We proceed to notice such of them as afford us 
the opportunity. 

Tue Lyceum has renewed its attractions under 
he auspices of Mr. Cartes Maruews and Madame 
VrsTris, with almost the same company as i 
The interior of the theatre has been completely 
during the recess, and aint as gay and elega a an 
aspect as ever and, it ex els in vaudevi. le, 
in which, indeed, it is wi out a rivé 4 Some . its 
favourite stock pieces have been revived, and have been 
received with as much ap ypla use and as hilari ious shouts 
of laughter as if they had been new to the audienee, the 
truth being that a good joke, like good music, does not 
weary with often hearing, but is rather the more attrac- 
tive for familiarity ; we enjoy it both for its own sake 
and the recollection of past enjoyment. But the 
spirited management is not content with borrowing 
rom its repertory: alre dy some have 
been produced, and we hear of many others in prepa- 
ration. Among them the most notable is Serve Him 
Right, which exhibits the fate of a Int ried rake, who 


lives in continual fear of having played upon himself 


as usa 


novelties 


the —_— yems he was fo rmerly y wont to play upon 
others, a position admirably depicted by CHARLrs 
Matnuews. The greenhorn, who is the unconscious 


avenger of his friend’s former follies, is played by Mr. 
Roxpy with a most delicate discrimination of charac- 
ter, proving him to be an actor of no common capacity, 


and will be | 


te, | tion the public experience in the labours of Mr. 
the Academy of St. | 


eaned | 


and ae steady progress we have marked with satis- 
faction. A name and face new tous, Mr. SuTER, is 
a promising comedian, who embodies a timid country 
servant to the very life. The piece has been remark- 
ably successful. ‘The joint authors are Morris BaR- 
NETT, and CHARLES MAtTHEWs. But this is not 
all that the Lyceum has done. It has introduced 
second novelty, called My tage s Idol, in two acts, 
not quite equal in merit to the other, but still above 
the average. 
is laid at a German court some sixty years since, the 
story turning on the contrivance by which a rake is 
caught in the toils of matrimony. Here Madame 
VESTRIS appears, and sustains the character of a lady 
of quality, wise in the affairs of courts, with a grace 
a her own. No reader should omit to visit 
he Lyecum, where both of these pieces are to be en- 
joyed on the same night. 
At Tur Onympic Mr. 
| larger and more delighted audiences even than in The 
Strand. Besides some old favourites, he has brought 
out a succession of novelties, all of which have proved 
eminently prosperous, and report speaks of them very 
highly. Simos from town has deprived us of the 
| opportunity of witnessing them as yet, but we will give 
| the earliest report of them we can. 
Royat Porytecunic§ Institution. — Mr. 
GrorGcrt BARKER has commenced his Second Lecture 
|on the Ballad Music of Great Britain. The illustra- 
| tions are varied every evening. The crowded audiences 
which nightly attend these lectures prove the satisfac- 
Bar- 
lecturer 





KER. The popular manner with which the 


treats his subject makes it peculiarly adapted to the | 


various classes who visit the Ins titution. Among the 
ballads which appeared most in favour with the audi- 
tors were the fol] owing:—Lle wellyn’s Bride, Friends 
of My Youth, The Rose of Cashmere, The Old 
House, and The Old Tree, &e. 





NECROLOCY 


OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS, 





SIGNOR SARTI. 

Tue American papers communicate the death of this 
eminent scientific gentleman, the proprietor of the ad- 

mirable collection of anatomical Aa ls at present ex- 
hibiting in Liverpool. The long-cherished design of 
the Signor was to induce Government to found in Lon- 
don a national museum of pathological and anatomical 
wax specimens for the instruction of the people on the 
principles of health, similar to the famous ones founded 
in his native city, Florence. With this view he visited 


the Continent, and made a collection of some of the | 


finest specimens of Italian plastic art in human, yo 
parative, and vegetable anatomy. He also secured, 

purchase of the plates, the copyright of Mascagni’s 
colossal engravings. After immense toil, anxiety, and 
effort, he succeeded in gathering a most admirable and 
extensive collection of models, Kc. To his great grief, 
however, and that of a number of philanthropic friends 
who had entered warmly into the project, he failed to 
mect with that countenance and support from Govern- 
ment he and they had fondly anticipated. He had now 


no alternative but himself to present his collection to | 


the public as an exhibition. It was, however, too ex- 
tensive to travel with; he therefore divided it, and 
| committed one portion to the care of his sister ( that 
now in Liverpool ), and the other, after having been 
exhibited in London, ke himself took to the United 
States. After a prolonged stay at New York, he pro- 

ceeded to Boston, where he was at the time of his death. 

A post mortem examination of the body took place, and 
his medical attendants, including some of the most 
eminent of the Boston faculty, were surprised to find 
that what he and they had supposed to be disease of 
the heart was cancer of the right lung, heart, and 
diaphragm, This was supposed to have been growing 
since infancy, and there is no doubt dissolution would 
have taken place many years sooner, but for his regular 
mode of life, quiet amiable disposition, and ous 
habits. The Boston Post states, that Signor Sarti has 
left a young widow, an English lady. 
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LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 

THE LITERARY WORLD. 
We understand that Messrs. Clowes, the eminent 
printers in London, have obtained the contract for 
printing the catalogue for the Exhibition in 1851. 
They are 
4,0007. for the 


GOSSIP OF 


privilege, and twopence for every copy 


| sold; and these payments will be devoted to the defray- 


It is a two-act rede the scene of which | 


FarreEn is drawing still | 


city of 


to pay to the Commissioners a premium of | 


will be sold for one shilling. Another catalogue will 
also be published, which will be printed in several 
languages, aud be sold for ten shillings. 

The be ‘bats announces two new works from the pen 
of M. ot, to be publ ished 
The frst is entitled ‘* Monk ; 

| Re-establishment of the 
The second is *‘ Washington ; 
public of the United States of America.’ 
| W. H. Stiles, late Chargé des Affaires from America to 
the court of Vienna, has in preparation a work on 
Austria. It is intended to embrace a historical sketch 
of the different provinces composing the empire, a view 
of the internal policy of the government since the 
treaty of Vienna, and a detailed account of the — 
rences of the revolutionary period since the fall « 
| Pring i “Ute rn hin Austria Proper, Lombard yy ane 1 
Hung Mr. Stiles has been collecting materials for 
the work aes ing’a residence of five years abroad, where 
his official pos him, of peculiar 


at the end of a 
Fall of the Republic, anc l 
Monarchy in England in 1660.’ 
Foundatic on of f the Re- 





| ing of the expenses of the Exhibition. The catalogue 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—Hon. 





has given course, 





| advantages for eaining accurate and valuable informa- 
| tion on the subject. Mr. Stiles was an eye-witness of 
| the outbreak “of the Revolution, and was present in 

Vic nna, and afterwards in Lombardy and Venice, 


| during the progress of the most important events 
which marked its career, -An authentic work on this 
subject, written ina fair and conscientious spirit, and 
embodying the result of personal observation and 
care = research, can hardly fail to excite interest and 
attention, and will add very considerably to the know- 
ledge , which we ssess of that little-understood, but 
vastly influent ial member of the European Confederacy, 


the Austrian Empire .—lIt is said that M. Guizot 
is going to take part in the redaction of the Journal 


des Debats, and that he will sign his articles. The 
name of M. de Lamartine is also mentioned as about 
to figure among the contributors to the Szécle.—— 
Mr. Halliwell has addressed a letter to The Times, 
oe of an unauthorized republication in 
| London of a 1 edition of Shakspere, with introduction 
and notes by himself, published with considerable 
success in x ww York. English paper has been 
started at Shanghai, under the title of the North 
China Herald, This addition to the English press in 
China is the more valuable now that a direct trade is 
spril iging up between North China and California. —— 
M. de Sainte-De uve, the eminent critic and academician, 
has just published an article on Madame de Genlis. 
He dwells at some length on the 
education she adopted with Louis Philippe, and of the 
effect it had on his conversation and conduct in after 
life. He says that the ex-king knew 
almost every p ssible subject, and talked of it not 
| only with volubility, but ex homme du métier. Having 
a prodigious memory, his Majesty could constantly bring 
forward little facts which other people did not know or 
had forgotten; and M. Sainte-Beuve assures us that his 
vanity was highly gratified whenever he could make a 
display of this sort of knowledge. One day, he says, 
he and two other academicians had occasion io wait on 
the king, and though they only stopped with him five 








little minutes, his Majesty found occasion “to tell them 
the isto of the foundation of the “Académie de la 
Crusea,’’ which neither of the three knew; and, says 


the writer, ‘a n’etait pas faché de le dire. 

The design of a dead wall at each end of the frontage 
to the British Museum is abandoned, and the original 
plan of a continued iron palisade will be reverted to. 
—-The Manchester Examiner and Times says that 
the people of Sheffield are subscribing for a monument 
to the memory of the poct Ebenezer Elliott, and a 
deputation of its promoters mae been canvassing the 
Manchester, with a prospect of success.— 
We are glad to learn that the trustees of the Owen’s 8 
College, Manchester, have appointed A. J. Seott, Esq., 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
University College, London, and Dean Faculty of Arts 
and Medicine in that principal of the 
Owen's College, with the professional chair of ‘logic 
and mental philosophy, together with general gram- 
mar, and English language and literature.’’ The 
combined salary of the various offices will be 5502. It 
is understood that - new college will be opened 
immediately after th hristmas vacation. ——A college 
or the medical edue _ of women has just been 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania; the act 
it is founded, conferring upon it all the privi- 

ges any other medical se qe the State. 
We perceive 2 1 Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, who 
received the pate of Doctor of Medicine at the 
Ceneva College, and has since pursued her medical 
studies at Paris, is a candidate for the professorship of 
surgery, and other ladies offer themselves to fill the 
other chairs. A vessel arrived at Bordeaux on the 
| 18th October from Canton, haying on board a curious 
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collection of C hinese —_ and costumes for the museum | 
1 papers state that a number of 
workmen are employed in fixing a wire from the Bas- 
as an exp riment for a new 


of Paris. ——The Frenct 


tille to the 


company 


Madeleine, 
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ha 


telegraph throughout Paris for the 
messages. — 
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peace of the danger of wit : I do not mean ve 
that to enter into cor nmon- place declamation against 
os ulties because they are dan; gerous ; wit is dangerous, 

eloquence is dan serous, a ti lent for observation is dan- | C 
gerous, every thi s dangerous that has efficacy and 
vigour for its characteristies: nothing is safe but me- 
diocrit The business is, in gag icting the under- 
well, to risk somethi aim at uniting 

















































































"Births, Marriages “and Deaths. 
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-On th 1e Sth October, aged 37 
-kford, rector of Mawg 
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a vase, containing about 2,01 10 Re man coins and medals | things that are commonly incomps The meaning | Scuory. Octob l 
in copper, in a perfect state of preservation. Several | of an extraordinary man is, that ight men, not| Bavarian p Schort f 
of them bear the name of Posthumus, a Roman general, | one man ; that he has as much wit as if he had no sense, | _ Fite Arts, a 
who was proclaimed emperor by the army of the Gauls | and as much sense as if he had no wit ; his con- | T#ACKERAY.—O - October, in Wimpole-street the 
about the year 250, and others of Gallien, &c » | duct is as judicious as if he were the d of human Rev. ar eal ohana: H “ M ne iy » Comey 
traces of any building were discovered near the place ings, ind his imagination as brilliant "he wer ee a ee ee wiitiinaia 
where the vase was found. In 1820 some medals of a etrievably r }, But when wit is ed with 
similar kind were found in the same forest. 10 | sense and infor when it is benevo- | BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 

urn of the whalers from the Arctic fol- | lence, and rest g principl Lit 1 RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 

ing addition is made to the late int that | the hand se 1t and ; . 3 

urter :—** Nothing was seen of t! ( ing | can } nething much bet From October 1, to November 1, 1850. 

expedition in ch of Sir John Frankl tl who r, justice, ¢ icy, good-né - | [SomE errors in delivery h ZO 1, wey se, in 

dates mentioned in Commander Forsyti’s despatch rality ion, ten thousand times b than fu , to acknowledge the receipt ill Books, Music, and 
but it is the opinion of th in these whalers, yare | wit; va beautil il and delightful part of ou Works of Art forw l f review 14 which will be 
able, from long experience in the At , to | natur ;no more interesting spectacle than to I an ull co nt speed. Pu lishers and Authors 
judg the breaking up of the i id clearness ¢ the wit upon the different chara = oni 3 List.) ee 
Lancaster Sound would open passage round Cape | men; than to observe it expanding caution, rel a - 
Reilly, where the remains of Sir John Franklin’s | dignity, unfreez coldness. —t ing age. 1 From Messrs. LONGMAN and Co 
encampment were fou , pa lin, to s .--extorting 1 it ns of | Elem itholie P’ } 
If so, then it may be pleasure from melancholy, and charming even the pangs | °° Vol. VI. 
be well ext of if. It is it rve how it penetrates From Messrs. Cuapman and Hatt 
Galignan?’ i through the « ess and awkwardness of society, | Guy Fawkes. By Harrison Ainswot (¢ p Kditio 
Pl intes at presel t gradually Me ogether, and like the From Messrs. OLIVER and Boyp. 
altogether out of th combined foree siving every man a | Stewart’s Modern Geograph 
cation. One is an | glad heart tenance. Genuine and | Hi of France, By Henry W 
ealf with two heads. ] } l i inno¢ the flavour of the mind! | From Mr. H. G. Boun. 
of small stature, grey in colour, timid of character Man coul it I “and support | Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. (Bohun’s Standart Library.) 
the latter is a stout healthy animal of a black colour, | his lif ( given us wit, | Lam ’s Genev Shilling Series 
having affixed to its regular neck a long, thin, cord-like | and flat rour, and brightness, and lat | perfumes, | The B r, or, Mountal : Atlas. (Cheap Edition.) 
appendage, in which an artery is felt to beat, and which | t 1 the days of man’s pilgrim ind to “charm | From Messrs. Hovtston and STONEMAN. 
terminates in a sort of fleshy ball, divided at the end, | his pair od steps over the burning marle.’’—Sidney | Review of Baptism. By a Churchman. 
and having two jaws and a sort of tongue, the latter | Sith From M suaM WILSON. 
always in motion. Both of these a ; may seer The Ew es | Review « Equity m of the Court of Ch 
in the large rotunda in which the zebra placed. f 99,489 g; | The Devi — 

The new Palace of Indu 1, 208,60 es | From Mr. H. Connery. 
ground. Not only in the ls. 1.100: ye | mes. By Agnes Strick] 
lianey of its materials, but ¢ 350,534 square miles, | | Darkness. | By Mrs. Crow 
it seems to grow d it r¢ lates that the sin r of | = bets . vol 
fable. What a day or ) yuntries amounts to 60,600,000, | Pores # ‘ , 
tation of iron columns, is 1 : lavonians, and 1,333, 00 } : From Mr. James Ripewa 

ili aS } my 3° | Ep lics Examin und Explained. By John Gro 
principal part of the structure. T! l us of 1763, according to Schlozer | *?" , 
denly to have fallen into their proper places, in regular | and Storch » show 1 a population of but 20,090,000; | , oat tom Messrs. SUPHERLAND and KNOX 
lines, nearly 800 feet in length, a ir] 1 ) 1782 showed an increase of 6,000,000; and the | “ E itary Algeora 
of the grand avenues. ‘The trans 1ows itself above | census of 1835 reached a figure of 55,009,000. In the | From Messrs. Hampp 1 
the hoarding: the whole framnew f the lowest tier | European provinces of Russia the population averages | Sacred Incidents - 
being already fixed, and also part of the next in eleva- | 609 on a square m ile. The most populated districts | 4. Enquiry into M —_ he’a 1)? for aaa aie ti Wai 
tion.——The Debats states that the number of French | are those of the central provin¢ } ee Pe ee 

! | f . 

exhibitors at the Exhibition of 1851 will exceed 1,500. | contains al 2000 i ‘ From Messrs. Hans and ¢ 

—Mr. Heard, of — hamholt, near Southmolt n, | population exists in Channing's Salvation. A Sermon. 
Devon, has constructed : very carior § pieee of me- » a square mule ! I 1 Mes SreLey Co 
chanism for the Ex! sibi tie mn, udetia ‘of a pair of ian subjects the re are 50.552.000 (88 per cent. of | The Child’s Book. By M. Gath 
bellows, which, while blowing the fire, me ys God save | the population of Russia) belonging to the Greek re- | From Mr. RouTLepe! 
the A and i nod le Spey ee : ( 221) on > Berber. *opular Library 
the Queen, and immediately the operator ceases to blow mn, 6,744, 145 are Roman Cat! , 3,409,330 are : Re . Var. ‘hawt nd If. (Railway Library.) 
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LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


(REGISTERED, ) 


OFFICES, 30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 





Capital £250,000, in 5,000 Shares of £50 each, with power to increase the Capital to £500,000. 





DIRECTORS. BANKERS. | MEDICAL OFFICER. 
2aLpH Tuomas Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury | N. M'Cann, Esq., Parliament Street. 
Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell Square. Branch. 
James Macautay, Esq., 28, Chancery Lane. AUDITORS. SOLICITOR. 


Henry Pav, Esq., 33, Devonshire Place, 
Portland Place. 
Rosert Youn, Esq., Battle. 
With power to add to their number. 


E. E. P. Ketsry, Esq., Salisbury. 
James Hutton, Esq., Moorgate Street. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 

F., G. P. Netson, Esq. 


Wim Corey, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 


SECRETARY. 
A. Barrett, Esq. 


NOTICE. 


Holders of Policies on Leaseholds, or for Fixed Terms, if they should desire to discontinue the Assurance at any time after five Premiums 
have been paid, will be entitled to do so, and to be repaid by the Society NINE-TENTHS of the total amount of Premiums paid. 
The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 

When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 
wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chaser or his family. 

The object of this Society is to enable the holder of a lease to secure the re- 
payment of his purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual 
payment during its continuance. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses for short terms on 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society will secure to a tenant, on an annual payment, the 
sum required for this purpose. 

A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 

THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 
for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
almost to that amount. 

If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have inthe market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 

Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 

tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 
Assurance of Lifeholds. 

Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 

Life Assurance. 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums. 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 

Ist. Pottcres INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS OF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 

ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 

Qnd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three 

months from the date of the Policy. 

3rd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 

of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 


4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 
be completed, : 

5th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 
the option of the assured. 

The Society will also grant ANNurtiEs IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 
PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, 
Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 

This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 

The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 

The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 
other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 
value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance. 

The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to six per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

Lastly, the Society will undertake the 

Collection of Rents. 

At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust the 
collection of the rents. 

This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permi 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time in advance. I 
will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 





t 
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AGENTS 
Are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Soxicrrors desirous of 
becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 


Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
TABLE OF ANNUAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Property AssuRANCE AND Trust Soctety to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 


t 


years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable interests in real or personal property into the value of freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 
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Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal and full particulars may be obtained on application at the Office, 30, Essex Street, Strand. 
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Now ready, 


HE COUNTY COURTS EXTEN- 

SION ACT, with Explanatory Notes and all the 
FORMS required. By EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN 
LLOYD, Esqrs., Barristers-at- Law, Authors of “The Law 
and Practice of the County Courts.” Price 1s, 6d. sewn; 2s. 
cloth. This may be bound up with Books of Practice. 


SECOND EDITION of the LAW and 
PRACTICE of the COUNTY COURTS, with all the Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, Cases decided, &c. By E. W. Cox 
and Morean Luioyp, Esqrs. Barristers-at-Law. 

N.B. This edition contains the New Extension Act and 
all the alterations thereby produced. Price 22s. cloth; 
21s. half-bound; 25s. bound. An Appendix, containing all 
the parishes in all the districts, with their distances from 
the Court town given; 3s. boards; 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

Country Courts CHronicie Office, 29, Essex-street, 

Strand, 





NE ws STAMP / 
Now ready, 


(THE NEW S$ TAMP AC T, with Notes, 
Comparative Tables, &«. By WILLIAM HUGHES, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Practice of Sales,” 
and “The Practice of Mortgages.” In two sizes, to bind or 
assort with any other work on Conveyancing. P rice, 8vo., 
boards, 5s., cloth, 6d.; 12mo., boards, 4s., cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
half-bound, severally, 7s. and 6s. 
Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 


I EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 

THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instr ‘ument, for de afness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to ” ur 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. The most 
powerful Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses. Also, a very 
small powerful waistcoat Pocket Glass, cnly the size of a 
walnut, to discern minute objects at the distance of from 
four to five miles.—S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opti- 
cians, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 











ASSAFR AS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 





| Lakes; Sketch of Edinburgh, &e. \ 


| popular review of almost every form (cause 





hJ DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- | 


MATIC CHOCOLAT + yh yared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
toa deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
eruptions of "the skin, gout, rheumatism, and serofula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c. 
and in spasmodic asthma, itis much recommended. Sold in 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 
Strand, London, price 4s. Also by appointed Agents, 
Che nemniate, and others, throughout the U ates Kingdom, 


.r y r 
ARPETS. — ROY AL Vv IC TORL \ 
FELT CARPETING.—The present period being pecu- 
liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 
and novelty of dk 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imit ee. 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped ‘ Royal Victori: 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable Carpe 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embossed and Printed, of the newest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick Felt 
for polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, &c. &c., 
likewise for Veterin: ary purposes ; Felt Waistcoatings, Cloths 
for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, Upholsterers, &c.& 
Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love s-lane, Wood- 
sireet, ( vheapside. 














NEW DISCOVER Y— 
LA Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has nt ne an entirely NEW DESCRIP TION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so . perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
ea | will NEVER CHANGE COMOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed t® restore articulation and 
mastication : and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 

















} may insure 1,0002. payable on his 


sign, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of | 








DR. CULVERWELL’S NEW WORKS. 
One Shilling each, by post Is. 6d. 





FNJOYMENT OF LIFE.| 
J Health, 


Recreation, and Rational Use of Time. 

Contents: Early rising—Spring and Summer Mornings— 

Excursions about the Environs of London: the parks, lanes, 

hills, forests, fields, high-roads, and other pleasant places— 
Country Trips and Rambles—The Sea—London at Night 

Evenings at Home—Music—The Drama—On eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, bathing, air, rest, ease, occapation, &. &c. 

FRAGMENTS from the MOUNTAINS. 

2 vols., 1s. each; by post ls. 6d. Vol. 1. A Visit to the 

The Lakes of 





Killarney ; Reminiscences of Dublin, &c. 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
the low-spirited and desponding. 
LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN. A 
Father’s advice to his Son. 
Also, New E 
WHAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 


That three-score years and ten our course may run, A 
ind cure) of 
nervously debilitated health and enfeebli d constitution that 
harasses the young, besets the man of pleasure, business, 
or study, and embitters old age; with tables and rules for 
the diet and physical regulatio if 

SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster-r 
Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; or 
10 Argyll-place, Regent-street. 











ition, 











i, Cornhill; 
Author, 





(PHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,090. 
TRUSTEES, 


Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 


BANKERS.— Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the 


terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, a1 
distinction which is made between MALE and FeMALe Lives 





Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1007. 
> A MAL E. | A FEMALE. 





- A MALE FEMALE.) % 


Whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums 














fs. d. Sa @ £s d Zea 4d. 
10 1 7 6 15 4 46 311 6 33 2 
13 19 3 on 20 4139 313 3 
16; lll 3 1 810 53 4il 6 426 
20 114 4 111 6 56 5 4 0 {14 0 
23 117 O| Lis 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
26 203 116 2 63 7 4 0 6 9 6 
30 25 0 119 9 || 66 8 4 0 710 8 
33 2 8 6 22101 70 10 O 4 mus @ 
36 213 0 26 4 73 1116 2/511 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 76 13 1 9 
3 35 8 217 2 80 } 15 12 10 





* EXAMPLe.—A Gentleman wh 





ge does not exceed 30, 
ease, for an annual pay- 
ment of 227. 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure 
the same sum for an annual payment of 197. 17s, 6d 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at tl 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applic: ation s to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to Mr. HENRY 
DINSDALE, 12 ;Wellingtonstre Strand, Agent for London 


RE ‘YNOLDS’S- Superior and Effective 

WATERPROOFING ren le rs cloth sf every kind im- 
pervious to the heaviest rains, allows a free yassage to the 
perspiration, and is a complete | ry from 
moths or other insects, and from ire ap 
pointed in all parts of London and its and in the e 
principal towns of the United Kingdom, for cloth or made-up 
articles of dress, to be rendered perfectly waterproof by this 


process, 























Addressed to | 


l, 





1e Head | 


REYNOLDS'’S Patent Brilliant POLISH- | 





ING PASTE gives a lasting and superior polish, forming a 
species of enamel, to all bright metals, jewe liery, glass, var- 
nished or French-polished woods, and patent or varnished 
leather.—Sold (wholesale only) by the proprietors, Chas. B. 
Reynolds and Co., and retail by the pri 

4 


ipal furnishing iron- 
mongers, cutlers, gun-makers, jev 





ellers and silversmiths, 
glass manufacturers, cabinet makers, chemists and druggists, 
oil and Italian warehousemen, harness makers, and boot and 
shoe makers in the United Kingdom. 


Cuas, B, Reynoipsand Co., 10, North-place, Gray’s-Inn-lane. 
] L 


| bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 
*.* The Ack 


N. B.—Be sure to ask f 


HEALTH WHERE ” 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS 

4 DISORDERED LIVER 

IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 
Extract of a Letter 


Hall, Airdrie, Se 


as hopeless. I oug 


a Liver and Stomach 
luring the last two years got so much w 
considered my condition as hopeless. 

got a box of your Pills, 
severing in their use fi 
night and morning 
stomach, and right 


completely cured 


every body who knows me. 
Signed) 

CURE OF A CASE 

OF FOUR YE 

Extract of a Leter I 

Thomas-street, Gibs 
To Professor HoLLowaAy. 

Stmr,—I beg to inform 3 


hardly knew what 


from extreme weakness 
head-aches, giddiness, 

with a great depression of ~T 
nothing could benefit me 
men, some of whom, af 
informed me that they 
complaint beyond = reach of cure, 
disordered state of t I I 
nplicate it hat noth 





g unusually il 
advertised, « 
from curiosity 
soon found m 
persevering it 


to say, they effected 


Sold at the establi 


Strand (near Te 


Druggists and Deale 
at the followin 


World 
lls., 22s., and 
saving by teking 
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_—CURE OF 


AND STOMACH, WHEN 


y, of Chapel 
tland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Sir,—Your valuable Pills have been the me 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perf 
a time when I thought I was on the brink | of the 
had consulted several i ! 
what they could for m 


s» with God’s 
h, and at 
grave. 
after 
my ¢ 
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long standing, which 
very one 
t resource, 
und, by per- 
with rubbing 
chest and 
means alone got 
of myself and 


MATTHEW HARVEY. 
DEBILITY, 


5, Littl 


IRit 
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uff y 
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think that 
ny medical 








One day, 


y your Pills 





, however, I 
so I went on 
1, Lam happy 
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HoLLoway, 244, 
all respectable 
t the civilized 








FLUID 


immediate care of 


the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years by the 


profession, for removing 
| storing Appeties, preser 
and dissolving urie acid in Gravel and > deed : 
easy remedy for Sea sickness, and for 


incident to childhe 


Dr. James Johnson states, in 
Invention —‘“ Pellucid Solution of Ma gnesia. 
useful and elegant pre par ation we he ve 


months, as an aj 
attended with aci 
benefit.” 


Sir Philip Cram] 


Magnesia is a very vali Iuable addition to ) Ou 


Mr. Mayo.—* it 





medicine has been I 
Dr. Kennedy, Ma 


considers “ the FI 


very valuable and ec 
or acidity of the stomach, 
naney, febrile compla vate inf fantibe dise ases, OF Sea-si 

D t y, Esqrs., 


| ution to be 


method of mechanical mixti 
to correct those acids 
gout, gravel, and he ~een” 


Sir James Clat ke, 


Guthrie, and H« rber 


Murray’s I tui 1 Ma 


convenient than the 
constant use of 
vory, Kennedy, } 
deputy inspector of ' hospité als, 
of Du tblin, have given 
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and Indigestion, re- 
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also, as an 
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. Murray’s 
This very 
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h very great 


, Dublin, 
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yim cases of writation 
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Jones Manea'. Pos ra- 


tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 


green ink, as follows :— 


Lord Lieutenant.” 


, Physician to the 
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{ NovemsBer 1, 1850. ik 








13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURRA’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


1 vol., elegantly bourd, with Portrait of the Author, 


D, A TALE, 


Wilmingtons,” &c. 3 Vols. 

It is a healthy moral tale—truthful and 
ninently adorn and recommend the 
ion; the same benevolent purpose; the 


HISTORIC SCENES, 


Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 10s. 6d. 


Il, 


ARNOL 


“Th 


T T ‘ FE 

ICE 
By the Author of ‘‘ Emilia Wyndham,” 
-aders. 


“ We cordially recommend this admirable and beautiful story to our r 
whi 


ar ming mant 1er, In it we find all the graces 
There is the same kind spirit animating every illustrat 
ation.” — Weekly Chronicle. 


AND DARKNESS; 


By Mrs. CROWE, Author of “ 


1 ay 
practical—told in a most ch 1 sO € 


auth yr’s Dre CK ling eff rts, 
same truthfulness of delin 


LIGHT 


OF LIFE. 
3 vols. 


Crowe's ‘ Mysteries of Life’ 
as that of the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 


MYSTERIES 


Side of Nature,” 


stri — n reader, Mrs. 
y as impressive 


or, 


The Night &e. 
can have very few, 
—Athenceum. 


fast the awe- 
a way with her near 


As a grim November book, holding 


any competitors. Its authoress has 


Iv. 
Lie @ J \ T ) ¥ ‘ 
ESSTON. 38 VOLS 

ux deux extrémités de la vie, ’une a l’entrées 

» du repentir.”—Saint Pierre, Harmonies de la 


1) 7. 


LAMIA. A CONF 


sur la terre deux portes qui ménent au ciel: il les a plac 
L& premicre est celle de V'innocence, la derniére est 


N Fe iy ee | IF 
By JAMES HANNAY, late R.N, 


‘A production of extraordinary originality and merit.”—Naval and Military 


**Dicu a mis 
V’autre A la sortie. 
Nature. 

Vv. : 
g G N 0 
Esq., 


Also just ready, 


AMB 


3V 


A N D i- 1.9 O. 


By the Author of “ Roekingham.” 
IT. 


At: & At Ao, A 


By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “ Woman in France, 
Ty a] teal J * ‘r Trym 
AYU THOR’S ASS@dAST ANT, 
. indispensable Guide to Authors and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, is now ready, and will be sent, post free, price 
| 2s. 6d. to all parts of the kingdom. 
rienced Writers, Clergymen, Poets, and Young 
Authors, seeking to obtain publishers for their works, by 
adopting the information containe | in this little Guide, may 
bring their productions before the public without the risk of 
publication. 


ols. 


T 


” &, 


A I 


3 Vols. 


N 





THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


New Works Published byW.& R.Chambers. 


In fancy-coloured boards, price Is. 6d., 

(QHAMBERS'S PAPERS FOR 

) PEOPLE.—VOLUME V. 

ConTEnts.—No. 33. Secret Societies xy the Mid 

34. Rajah Brooke and Borneo. . The Last of the 
Ruthvens,—36. The Education Mov ook -37. Antarctic 
Explorations. The Queen of Spades.—Antonio Melidori. 

39. Jewish Life in Central Europe.—40. William Words- 
worth. 


THE 
dle Ages. 


Inexpe 


and Orrey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, and of all Booksellers. 


SAUNDERS 
Pric 
The BRITISH MUSEUM; 
Descriptive. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
the Fourteenth Volume of ‘*Chambers’s Instructive 
Entertaining Library.” 


-e 4s. sewed, 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 





ly published by RICHARDSON and SON, 172, Flect- 
9, Chapel-street, Dublin ; and Derby, 
HARMAN; or, The 


A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 


Historical and 
Being 
and 


Recent 
street, London ; 
HARLES 


Adopted Child. 
is, 


Price 3s. cloth boards, 
CHEMISTRY.—By GEORGE WILSON, 
M.D., F.R.S.E.—Forming one of the Volumes of “‘ Ch: ars’s lr ‘ rTOoTATS 
perder ae ne of the umes of ‘‘ Chamber The COUSINS: 


Price 


Amusing and Instructive 
rench Language. By a Lady. Parts I. and 
no., handsome wrapper, price 8d. each. 


Lessons in the F 
II., fine paper, 181 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY of the 
EGYPTIANS, CARTHAGINTANS, ASSYRIANS, BABYLO- 
NIANS, MEDES and PERSIANS, GR ECI ANS, and MACE. 
DONIANS. Translated from the French, new edition, with 
Maps, 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, lettered, 16s, 


SH AKSP SARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS, complete, with Miscellaneous Po°ms, Glossarial 
Notes and L By N. ROWE. New edition, beautiful 
portrait and vignette, demy 8vo., cloth, gilt, 9s. 


MILNER’S (Rev. A. M.) HISTORY 
of the SEVEN CHURCHES c ASIA, their RISE, PRO- 
GRESS, and DECLINE. New edition, illustrated with cuts 
il 18mo. cloth. lettered, 


ER’S (Rev. T. A. M.) LIFE, 
RESPONDENCE of ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 
8yvo., beautiful portrait on steel, cloth, 


Price 1s. cloth boards, 
OPTICS.—Being one of the treatises in 
Natural Philosophy. This series is now completed, and 
embraces Matter and Motion; Mechanics and Machinery; 
Hydrostaties, Hydrauli and Pneumatics; Acoustics ; 
Optics ; Astronomy ; El city; and Meteorology. 


Price 5s. strongly bound, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By Dr. KAL ae" HMIDT. Edited by Dr.SCHMITZ. Form- 
ing one of the Volume as of 1 the Classical Section of ‘‘ Cham- 
bers’s Ei due sitenal Course 


Price 4s. cloth boards, 


r. LIVIT HISTORIARUM LIBRITI, 1, 
XXI. XXII. With Introduction and Notes in English, and 
two Coloured Maps. Edited by Drs. SCHMITZ and ZUMPT. 


fine paper, ; 
MILN 
TIMES, and COR 


In one thick volume 


rove 


Price 3s. strongly half-bound, 


COMMERCIAL TABLES; consisting of 
Reckoning, Interest, Annuity, Money, ghts, Meas 
and other Tab! and forming a convenient manual f 
warehouse and counting-room. 


W. & R. CoamBers, Edinburgh. W.S. Orr & Co., 
corner, London; D. Cuampers, G lasgow; yi 
Dublin ; ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Vint 
vel ures, 


w the 


Amen- 
M‘GLABHAN, 


lettered, 16s. 


The CATHOLIC PULPIT. (Sent by post 
for One Shilling.)—The Catholic Pulpit complete, royal Syo. 
bound in cloth, gilt, price only 5s. 
this work are now reprinted, and may be had on application 
to Messrs. RicHarpson and Son, 


All the back numbers of 





| 


| 
| 
| 


Now publishing, 


HE EXPOSITION of SKETCHES 

- Of ORNAMENT for all ARTISANS, DECORATORS, 
and MANUFACTURERS. 

The object of this work is to produce at a low charge a 
selection of tasteful ornaments from the best sources of 
ancient and modern art, interspersed with many original 
designs adapted for all trades and manufactures, and con. 
veying valuable Hints to Carvers, Jewellers, Engravers, 
Statuaries, Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, Glass-Manufactu. 
rers, Potters, Carpet-Weavers, Calico and other Printers, 
Founders in Iron and Brass, and-generally for all persons 
engaged in the application of design in the Arts and Manu- 
factures. In Numbers, price Sixpence, 


AREsTI, 56, Gree} +k-street, Soho-square. 


London: J 


Just published, price Sixpence each, 


EK ASY and INTERESTING 
ud ~ygh ey for VERY LITTLE FOLKS. By Miss 
CORNER, Author of the “Historical Library,” “Play 
Gramma r, ” «Every Child’s History of England,” &e. Each 
embellis he od with Four Pages of tinted illu ations, and done 
up in fancy coloured covers. 


The ANCIENT BRITONS: describing 
their Manners and Customs; and how they were conque red, 
and Britain was governed by the Romans, In easy lang uage, 
for Young Children. 6d. 

The CONQUEST of the ROMANS and 
BRITONS by the SAXONS; and an interesting Account of 
the Saxon Heptarchy, or the Seven Saxon Kingdoms in Eng- 
land at one time. 64. 

The LIFE and TIMES of ALF 


GREAT: an interesting Narrative, in easy 


Young Children. 6d. 
CONQUEST ; 


RED THE 


language, for 


The NORMAN and the 
Manner in which the People of England lived during the 
teign of William the Conqueror. An interesting Narrative, 
in easy language. 6d. 


An Interesting NARRATIVE of the HIS- 
TORY and the MANNERS and CONDITION of the PEOPLE 
of ENGLAND in the MIDDLE AGES. In easy language, 
for Young Children.. 6d. 


An Interesting DESCRIPTION of ENG- 
LAND in the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTU- 
RIES; showing the Condition of the People, and how they 
lived and dressed during the Reign of Henry the Seventh, to 
the death of William the Third. 6d. 


An Interesting DESCRIPTION of ENG- 
LAND in the EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH CENTU- 
RIES ; showing the Condition of the People, their modes of 
life, and how they lived and dressed from the Reign of 
James the Second, to that of Queen Victoria. 6d, 

*,* The above Seven Histories, by Miss CORNER, bound 
in One Vol., is the First History of England that should be 
plated in the hands of a Child. Price 3s, 6d. in cloth, gilt. 


BOOKS * FOR 
in fancy covers, 


DEAN AND SON’S NEW SIXPENNY 
CHILDREN.—With plain illustrations ; 


entitled 
LEASANT TALES for LITTLE 
PEOPLE: elegantly embellished with numerous 
Engravings, and done up in coloured fancy covers. 6d. each. 


SQUIRE GRAY’S FRUIT FEAST; 
with an account of how he entertained all his Young Friends ; 
and some of the Pretty Tales = he gave to them as Prizes. 
With 14 Engravings. 6d. 


ANNE and JANE; or, Good Advice and 
Good Example: a Tale for Young Children. By Miss J. S. 
15 Engravings. 6d. 

SUNSHINE and TWILIGHT; or, the 
Prosperity and Adversity of Two Cousins; exhibiting the 
reward of amiable Manners and Conduct. 15 Engravings. 6d. 

MIRTHFUL MOMENTS; or, How to 
Enjoy Holidays : a Collection of Mirthful and Pleasing Games 
and Forfeits ; with Plain Directions for Playing each Game, 
and how to ‘Cry the Forfeits.” 6d. 

TROUBLES ARISING from BEING 
TOO LATE; or, the Sisters. Many Engravings. 6d. 

A PRINCE in SEARCH of a WIFE; or, 
Rosetta and the Fairy: a Trial of Charity. With 15 elegant 
Engravings. 6d. 

CHARITY WOOD, the LITTLE 
ORPHAN: a Tale for Young Children. By Miss J. STRICK- 
LAND. Many Engravings. [Nearly ready. 
Tuomas DEAN and Son, Threadneedie-street ; 

and, by order, of all Booksellers. 


London : 





Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Jonn Cnockrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Friday, November 1, 1850, 
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